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LICBRALTRE, 


THE THREE GROATS. 


Translated from the Italian (Li Tré Giuli) of G. B. Cast. 
moir of the Author, and some Account of his other Works. 
tion. With Numismatic Noles. By M Montagu. 
don, 1841. 


A very curious poem, or succession of poems, which, whatever authentici- 
ty English or Italian may attach to it, is well worth all the room we can 
spare. 

G. B. Casti, the author, it seems, was born in 1720, but nobody knows where. 
At sixteen he became a Professor of Belles Lettres in the college seminary of 
Montefiascone, a small town in the Papal States, and subsequently attained a 
canonry, which gave him the title of Abbate. He was turned of forty before 
he showed any talents for poetry, and then he published the Tré Giuli, which at 
once acquired him a great number of friends and a decided celebrity amongst 
his contemporaries He now went to Florence and became Court Poet. Soon 
afterwards the Emperor, Joseph II., carried him to Vienna, where he grew into 
great repute, visiting foreign courts, on several diplomatic missions, with the 
son of Prince Kaunitz. Perhaps his experience in the upper world of the Eu- 
ropean courts developed to him those scenes of licentiousness and grossness 

. which he painted with such effective accuracy in his Novelle, or Tales in 
Verse. He afterwards went to St. Petersburgh, and drew down a storm of cen- 
sure upon his head by a satirical piece he composed there, called Poema Tarta- 
ro, descriptive of the court of Catherine IT. andits peculiar manners. He next 
went to Constentinople, and wrote the account of his tour. On his return he 
was employed occasionally in the production of dramatic compositions for the 
court opera, and upon the accession of Francis II. he obtained the court laurel, 
which had been vacant since the death of Metastasio. In 1796 he left Vien- 
na altogether, and in 1798 took up his residence finally in Paris. Here he oc- 
cupied himself exclusively with his principal work, his Animali Par/anti,which 
partakes in a larger degree than the rest of his works of that innate immodesty 
which must render ita sealed book—at least in England. He died in 1803 at 
an advanced age. 

The works of this fertile and caustic genius are, with few and insignificant 
exceptions, tainted by pruriences of the worst kind. His Novelle is the worst 
of all, the Animali Parlanti being less likely to find numerous readers, being an 
epic poem in twenty-four cantos on a subject of little intrinsic interest. Casti 
had no taste—he poured out just as it came the exuberant suggestions 
of a heated imagination—hence his productions possess considerable merit 
on the side of satire, and none whatever in the way of passion or sensibility. 

Of the work before vs, which Mr. Montagu has undertaken to translate, we 
cannot give a better account than the translator has already furnished to our 
hands — 

“The T'ré Giult is a succession of sonnets, independent of one another—yet 
all forming one series, on the subject of a debt to the amount of that sum un- 
fortunately incurred by the poet to a merciless creditor; in these he exercises 
his fancy in all imaginable means, either to refuse—pacify—flatter—entreat— 
put off—alarm—or evade his dun ; lamenting his misfortune and so on, which 
he does with wonderful ingenuity, without ever flagging or exhausting his mat- 
ter, through the two hundred of which it is Composed. In a jeu-d'esprit of so 
playful a natare it is of little import whether the parties concerned be supposi- 
tious or not: yet itappears to have originated in fact, as the poet relates in the 
preface to the first edition of the work, from a friend of his good-humouredly 
dunning hitn for some trifling balance paid to his debit in a country excursion. 
They who have read the T’ré Giuli in Italian will perhaps not be unwilling to 
see how it looks in an English dress: and for those who understand the lan- 
guage, but are not acquainted with this curiosity of it, not to make them take 
our translation on credit, it is doing them a real service to refer them to the ori- 
ginal: in one word, it is delightful: nothing can be more lively, droll, and en- 
tertaining. To describe in detail what gives it this character would be to anti- 
cipate the reading itself ; we will therefore not attempt any further analysis: 
but, unless the reader be fated with the most inflexible rigidity of muscle, it 
will be quite impossible for hin to proceed at all without continual interruption 
from calls on his risitive emotions. Why the feline race is thought to be the 
most unsusceptible of that exhilarating sensation [ know not, but am quite sure 
that—in familiar phrase—the 77é Giuli would *‘ make a cat laugh.” Neither 
has the poet altogether lost sight of what might ennoble the indulgence of this 
vulgar propensity ; for, though he does not aim at the “ miscuit utile dulci,” as 
precept would here have been misplaced, he mingles very aptly and agreeably 
with his badinage allusions both classical and scientific.” } 

This preliminary praise is well sustained by the conduct of the poem 
through no less than two hundred complete and highly-finished humorous 
sonnets. 

We will not detain the reader by any idle speculations as to the nature of the 
comic sonnet, or the pecul:ar art by which so rigid a form of verse has been 
wrought in this instance to so strange ause; but, presenting him at once with 
the opening sonnet by way of argument, leave him to settle the question in his 


own mind, while we cull a few illustrative and striking instances from the body 
of the work :— 








With a Me- 
A New Edi- 
Henry Starie. Lon- 


Let others sing his pious deeds and bold— 
And wars Enéas did in Latium wage, 
Whence empire and the city rose, of old, 
That to the World gave laws in after age : 
The feats of mighty Kings let these unfold ; 
A pleasing face, or beauty, those engage ; 
Far other tales must by the Muse be told : 
Nor dreadful Mars nor Love employs her page. 
This is the subject matter of my lay— 
Chrysophilus one time Three Groats me lent, 
And for them ask’d me a hundred times a day : 
He kept on asking, and I would not pay ; 
And this importunate Dun ‘tis my intent 
Herein in various fashion to display. 


The persevering demand of the immortal Dun is invariably answered in the same 
way ; and the poet at last compares himself and his Dun to the one note that 
always answers when one key is struck :— 
My Dun has surely nought to wonderat, 
If, to his summons the Three Groats to pay, 
He always hears from me an answer—that_ 
Is of the self same kind and quality : 
Like one who constantly shall sound A flat 
Upon the hautboy or the organ, may 
Expect the instrument to utter what 
Will be the note that answers to flat 4. 
Thus every time my Creditor this way 
One similar question makes me undergo, 
He hears one similar tone, in answei_s9 notes 
Yet still ] don’t repay him his T'’hree Groats : 
And, should he ask me a hundred times a day, 
He'd hear a hundred times the self-same “ No.” 
In another place he swears he will make the Dun hang himself, — 


I’ve told thee good an hundred times and mere 
This same irrefutable truth, which is— 
That with me since from time past to this 


The race of coppers is extinct and o’er : 
Yet, notwithstanding that, thou wilt me bore 
With thy insufferable importunities, 
And pityless dost no occasion miss 
Those villainous Three Groats to dun me for. 
Perhaps thou wouldest drive me to despair, 
And make me hang myself, that thou might’st spy 
With halter round my neck depend in air? 
But in like manner thee I’ll mortify : 
For—now I'll never pay thee, that I swear: 
So rather thou shalt Lang thyself, not I. 
After undergoing a variety of tortures, and drawing down all manner of impre- 
cations upon his unfortunate creditor, he at length sits down to tell us dispas- 
sionately how the debt was contracted :— 
I never shall be able to forget 
The memorable day, to me that bore 
Such bitter sorrows, when my Dun, of yore, 
Advanced me those Three Groats I owe him yet ; 
Three times them slow he from his purse did get, 
Within himself recounting them, to score ; 
And thrice return’d them in; the while for more 
Than half an hour he made me doubtful wait. 
Whether or not he gave, I cannot say ; 
For grief and rage so much my mind possess’d, 
It took my faculty of eight away : 
I only know that then all peace and rest 
Forsook me ; and from thence I may, unblest, 
Date all my woes up to the present day. 
He rings the changes in an endless variety of fancies. Sometimes he envies a 
child, because it has no creditor—sometimes laments he is not a bird, so that 
he might fly offi—wishes he had Gyges’ ring, that he might make himself in- 
visit!e—and thinks that if he had children they must assuredly bear a strong 
likeness to the Dun, who ao perpetually haunts his imagination. This last fancy 
is highly amusing :— 
Lover of freedom that I still have been, 
Ne’er nuptial ties have bound me to the Fair; 
And, should no progeny my loss repair, 
Twill du the world nor good nor harm, I ween: 
But if that yoke, on others often seen, 
(That yoke—so onerous to those who bear, 
And pleasing but to them who do not wear) 
I too had borne since when my youth was green,— 
Perhaps, Chrysophilus! that in that case 
(Thy countenance hath so much fill’d my mind) 
My Children would resemble thee in face; 
And I should see run ‘bout the house and stun me, 
Perpetuated in my proper kind, 
So many little Creditors, to dun me ! 


There is no end to his complaints, his heart-broken images, and his comical me- 
thods of revenge. He sayshe is even dunned by the echo of his own voice—he 
compares his debt to the perpetual motion—and says that he entered his grand 
climacteric the day his creditor lent him the three groats! He hopes he may 
never sleep, jest he might dream of his debt, and wishes he could drown his ene- 
my in a keg of Lethe’s water. But his lamentation for the good old times is in 
the happiest vein of this monomaniacal despair— 


Oh blissful days—what time Queen Bertha spun! 
Most fortunate and highly favour'd season ! 
That age hight anciently the * golden” one ; 
No doubt—because so happy—was the reason : 
No “].0.U's.” were then, nor ‘* Writs,” to dun : 
Nor frequent law-suits, such as now, with fees on ; 
Nor people then were summons'd, should they run 
In debt, nor Jost their liberty in prison. 
But times are changed, not now what once they were : 
And woe to that poor devil who gets in debt !— 
Fox he must go to jail and perish there! 
And should his Dun not be so hard on, yet 
He plagues him night and day, wherever met, 
As thou dost me—pursuing everywhere. 
He says he never can forget his debt, and even anticipates that it will haunt him 
in his old age :— 


Should Death not play me such a scurvy trick, 
As ’midst my youthful years to make me die ; 
But on the contrary ’t be writ’ on high 
That I to good old age continue quick ; 
About the city, leaning on my stick, 
With hanging head and bending back, I’ll ply, 
No longer recollecting times gone by, 
With length of years my memory now grown weak ; 
The memorable Three Groats’ debt (to pay) 
Alone rememb’ring, and thus annually 
My case to ny Grandchildren shall I state. — 
“This was for me a very fatal one 
Alas, my Sens! my sorrows took their date 
From this sad day, and never will have done.” 
His directions to an artist to take his creditor's picture is a masterpiece in its 
way :— 
One day I toa Limner thus—“ I want, 
An you be a clever Artist and true Man, 
A portrait of th’ uncomeliest face and gaunt 
That e’er was seen since when the World began : 
Make it the hideousest phisiog. you can, 
With goggle eyes, and nose turn'd up askaunt : 








Nor shal! | be content save uglier than 
Thersites you depict him, all to daunt: 
In short, so closely after nature give 
The likeness of my hated Dun and bore, 
That I may think I see him there alive. 
Then, seeing that frightful countenance he has— 
‘Bravo! (I'll say) good Brush! I want no more : 
ere is the ugliest face that ever was!’ o 
It is difficult to say whether Anacreon or Petrarch come in for the larger share of 
ridicule in this discriminating sonnet. 
The Dun frightens the poet like a ghost. He is everywhere, and fills the 
poor wretch with terror :— 
The pilgrim, who, ‘mong woods, has lost his way, 
And plunged in depths whereout he can’t get back, 
If, sallying from the drear obscurity, 
A robber lurking there should him attack : 
Or lamb, that, from the shepherd gone astray, 
Far from the flock has wander’d off their track, 
If, urged by hunger keen in search of prey, 
The fierce and savage wolf should cross its walk : 
Or dove, what time the cowering hawk sh’ has viewed, 
Already sees him from on high come down 








And stretch his talons out to sieze upon ;— 
Not so much dreads the fierce assault at hand, 
As I with terror tremble when—pursued— 
I see thee come the Three Groats to demand. 
In short, all he asks under heaven is to be rid of his Dun. He wishes he could 
find the Philosopher's stone to pay him; he buys a lottery ticket, but it 
turns up a blank ; in vain entreats his friends to pay his debt; and declares 
he would fly the courtry, only he knows it would be useless, as his Dum 
would be sure to pursue him. Sometimes he thinks he has got accustomed 
. the voice of thc Dun, and can listen to him by the force of habit without 
ear :— 
What time—his first—the unpractised sailor hears 
The dreadful howling of the stormy gale, 
And views the wave—on high its crest that rears, 
With failing heart and voice he turns him pele: 
But when at sea grown-up, in older years, 
He sings in concert to the furious squall ; 
And, seated on the stern, devoid of fears, 
Beholds the horrid darkness round him fall. 
In such a way I felt a terror strong, 
When my tormenting creditor ’gan erst 
To strike up his Three Groats’ perpetual song : 
But, since my ear’s accustomed to the stave, 
Amusement now—if dread it gave me at first, 
And I go singing to his noisy wave. 


To crown all his miseries, he is in love! But he tells his mistress that his 
debt has driven out his love, and begs of her to advance him money to di®& 
charge it. He threatens to pursue her as his Dun pursues him, and even doubts 
which perplexes him most,his love or his debt. He retaliates on both alternately, 
telling his Dun that he has substituted his mistress, and warning her that his 
song shall be all about his debt. These fancies appear to be inexhaustible, and 
we might follow the sonneteer to the end of his complaints with a similar versa- 
tility of style and sentiment. Like most other despairing debtors he at last 
takes to drinking :— 
Fair Nisa! now I'm near thee, to review 
And gaze on that sweet face that charms me aye; 
The grief, that still tormented me anew, 
Has wholly left my heart aud gone away. 
I’}] rid me now of every care; and now 
I'll sing thee that same song I sung one day 
To Amaryllis, when herself my brow 
With wreaths adorn’d, so much she liked the lay. 
And Lesbin! give me thou that cup; I'll down 
The liquor pour, that shall my spirits arm 
With strength and courage high ’gainst Fortune’s frown. 
Oh generous wine! thou art a deadly weapon 
(While with full joy thou dost my bosom warm) 
Against my Dun of the Three Groats to clap on. 
The personal appearance of the creditor is thus pleasantly hit off :— 
A man of squeaking voice, of middle age, 
Tall, shrivell’d, thin, and stooping that doth go: 
So slow and dull, it puts one in a rage ; 
Irresolute—no man was ever s0; 
Tenacious of whate’er he may allege ; 
Inquisitive—for news going to and fro ; 
If ask’d a question—there he stays on edge 
For half an hour, without saying yes or no; 
But above all, so troublesome he is, 
So clam’rous and such an inveterate bore, 
That bis true character consists in this. 
Should any one now ask whom this denotes, 
And of the individual would know more,— 
This is the Creditor of the Three Groats. 
Before he concludes he gravely assures the world that the matter is a serious 
veritable business, and by no means a piece of masked ridicule :— 


Whoe’er the voice of my lament has heard, 

With which these melancholy leaves I fill, 

And the complaints I’ve here 'gainst him preferr’d 

Who lent me those Three Groats I owe him still,— 
Perhaps will say that l’ve done wrong, and err’d, 

To treat a worthless subject thus, and will 

Declare Apollo has in vain conferr'd 

This heavenlv gift on me to use so ill. 

But who can know the man that to my song 
The motive gives, and what the sorrow is 
That wrings my heart and has made pine so long? 

Whoe’er can know that oft within my thoughts 
I do not weep my real miseries 
Beneath the pretext of the Triple Groats 4 

But it seems that Apollo thought it high time for him to retire, and suddenly pu 
a stop to his songs :— 

Last night, within my chamber while immured ; 
And, by the radiance that a rushlight shed, 
Singing the woes I’ve from my Dun endured ; 
Apollo stood before, and thus he said.— 

“ Thou’st sported now enough—thy debt is paid : 

If Honour’s cal! be in thy bosom heard, 
Wake themes that may immortalize thee—dead.” 
Then on me stern he frown'd and disappear’d. 

A heavy trance now o'er my senses came,— 

The lyre fell from my hand, went out the flame, 
And—sticking in my throat—expired the lay. 

At last again then coming to my thoughts,— 

“« Here now (said I) henceforth, ‘Good Night!’ I say, 
For ever to my Dun and his T’hree Groats.” 

The humour of this curious string of sornets is well preserved in the trane~ 
lation, and the work altogether is worth a careful perusal. That Casti had a 
covert motive in this production is obvious enough, and we looked for some 
hint from Mr. Montagu on this point, who probably thought he had already 


done quite enough in rendering the original into English, without caring to pene- 
trate its mysteries farther. It seems to us that the only probable solution of 
the en gma is that Casti intended his Three Groats as an open satire upon the 
love poets of Italy, and, above all, upon Petrarch, whose single string, with its 
endless modulations, are very artfully mitated in these ingenious compositions. 
With this suggestion we commend the book heartily for its high and flowery 


humours. 


ON SEX IN THE WORLD TO COME. 
H / 


An Essay by the Rev. G. D B. A. T. and W. Boone. Lom 


iid 
, 1841. 


The obiect of this volume is to justify, by reasoning and by the weight of all 
the authorities within reach of the writer, that the difference of sex will not only 
be recognised in the life to come, but that in fact it will form a very essentiat 
element what celestial society. As may readily be suppos 


do 


of he calls 











Pe 


362 | She Alvion. 


ed, much of the argument upon which this hypothesis rests is purely 
visionary, and much of it too fine for the coarse facuities of ordinary hamani- 
ty. Perhaps the best thing that can be said about the essay is such as we 
would say about the theory it enunciates—namely, that we hope it is all true. 

The earnest and quiet enthusiasm of the author is highly praiseworthy. He 
really desires to make out his case with the help of the most trustworthy evi- 
dence, and he leaves no nook of the question unexplored in search of specula- 
tions and analogies. His industry is quite equal to his zeal, and sustains it for- 
ciblv. Butit must not be supposed that because Mr. Haughton isa clergyman, 
and clings to revelation all throughout, that be does not, therefore, sometimes in- 
dulge in views of his favourite subject which are taken from very different points 
ef sight. Thus, maintaining the doctrine that women will be angels in Heaven 
as they have been angels on earth, he tranfers with them much the same sort of 
functions they exercise with so much advantage ‘here below” :— 


** We have seen that the occupations pursued above are as diversified as those 
pursued below. Offices of care and tenderness, of comfort and soothing, have 
‘the best source of their discharge im that unfailing pity which dwells in woman- 
hood. Personal guardianship, too, may probably be referredto them. For one 
characteristic of the other sex is that it is with extreme difficulty that they ge- 
neralise: they care for the welfare of individuals, but rarely for that of states 
orcommunities. Patriotism, in its true sense, can scarcely be said to exist 
among them. Where they attach themselves to one party, it is not that they 
care much for the success of the general measures advocated by it, but rather 
they desire the party to succeed for the sake of the individuals in it whom they 
love ; whose pride they wish to flatter, or their plansto promote. Public spirit 
is with them almost an affectation, and the eagerness of argument which would 
evince it serves ouly to detract frum their loveliness. Unrivalled in their in- 
fluence over the individual, inimitable in their power of soothing or delighting 


him, inexhaustible in the resources of their love-learned lore, they are weak and | 


powerless in all that relates to classes or grand divisions. The legislative mind 
does not belong to them, tor the spirit, of government. They are powerful to 
enchant, to purify and sublime the individual spirit, but the welfare of masses is 
an object which they seldom affect, nor is it desirable that they should. And 
even in the case of misery, which it is their noble iustinct to relieve, it is not the 
prevention of it for the future which engages their thoughts, but merely the suc- 
cour of it at the present. So averse are their minds to abstract schemes and 
generalised propositions. Even knowledge is sought by them, not so much to 
stake the thirst of the Soul, as to be enabled thereby to appreciate the excellen- 


~cies of those whom they love, and to create anew title of esteem for themselves. 


‘Their souls are bathed in sympathy. Even friendship is for their nature too cold 
athing ; their regard is love, or it is nothing. 

“ And, even in affairs of taste, it is by the light of sympathy that they form 
theif decisions. As in the graceful epilogue to that sweetly sylvan play, how 
well does Rosalind, when, with smiling earnestness, shé conjures the aedience, 
betray her knowledge of her own sex in saying ‘I charge you, O women, for the 
love you bear to men, to like so much of this play as pleases them.’ It has been 
uatruly asserted, and by no less a person than Cojlins— 

That ruder Shakspeare felt for man alone— 


but, in reply tothe charge, and in proof of his all-pervading penetration, we 
may safely refer to his female characters, which— 


stand 
The unrivalled pictures of his early band 

Another characteristic let us remark. Her unwearied desire of pleasing, and 
‘of winning admiration. A desire which, to be active, requires only the presence 
of abeing who can admire. To that end all her efforts are bent, all her resour- 
ces are devoted. 
woman. It has enterprises as resolute, and at least as many stratagems. Her 
conversation, her very silence, her mere presence, is, as it were, a skirmish of 
airs and graces. 

“ She is,moreover,a creature of impulse,and is thereby essentially distinguish- 
ed from man. His virtues are usually the mingled product of the heart and of 
self-interest, seldom arrived at without much argument, and usually requiring a 
stern resolve. While hers are rather the inspiration of a genial nature which 
performs God's will without seeming to know it. 

It is often a touching and a humiliating sight for us to see how often we prove 
unequal, though equipped with all the appliances of learning, moral science, and 
profound reflection, to the exercise of a heroism and self-denial, which our milder 
companion is yet enabled to exert, though bereft of all these aids. ‘ You are,’ 
said her lover to Jeanie Deans, in that exquisite tale of Scott, which affords so 
bright an example— 

Of female patience, winning firm repose— 
“You are,’ said Butler, ‘what you always have been—wiser, better, and less 
selfish in your native feelings than I can be, with all the helps philosophy can 
give to a Christian.’ This difference arises from that tendency to love and 
sympathy which is the great law of the existence of woman.” 

The moral of this in the world to come is as full of hope as it is grateful to us 
in our present state of existence. Lest, however, his sexual differences should 
‘be misunderstood, our author takes care to show that the sex of the future life 
will be completely released from all its earthly appetites. We must not shrink 
from this passage if we would really understand his theory :— 


‘‘ As we stated in a former chapter, an immortal and incorruptible body can | 


have no appetites (we use that term in the precise and definite sense attached 
to it in all systems of moral philosophy.) These appetites (they are three in 
number) are all equally accidental ; they serve atemporary purpose which can- 
not exist in an eternal state, and they are no part of ourselves. We thus for 
ever separate from our theory every idea which the most sensitively modest 
would shrink from. In addition to the purity of heart which will be required 
from all who shall enter that world, we have placed between them and every less 
sacred thought the barrier of a physical impossibility. 

“Tf it is necessary still further to repel objections from a quarter on which we 
are naturally sensitive, we will merely remind the reader that the primeval state 
of man was sexual, and yet consistent with absolute purity. And this is placing 
‘our argument in the strongest light, for the paradisiacal body was of flesh and 
blood, which we believe the celestial body will not be. 

“There is no pretence then for objecting to this our creed or conjecture—our 
favourite and cherished hope, that it derogates in aught from the saactities of 
Heaven. 

‘* And this will appear the more powerfully from the consideration which fol- 
lows. It has been often said, that the mental characteristics of sex arise froma 
difference of physical organisation. We hold aconverse opinion. It is our be- 
lief that the Almighty designed to create two contrasted spirits, each to imbibe 
the excellencies pd other, and toimpart itsown. And it was His subsequent 
care to enshrine each of them in such a bodily temple as would best shadow forth 

the nature of the indwelling thought, that all eyes might admiringly see 

The soul's translucence through her crystal cell. 

In our theory, Mind was first, and Matter followed as its symbol. Hence we 
conceive thet the peculiarities of the two divisions of our race are quite inde- 
structible, and that as they arose not from the formation of the body, so neither 
will they be affected by its dissolution. In the language of the Platonic philo- 
phy, they are ideas, and not things, and, as not involved in the fate of nature, 
must be held secure in their existence. 1t is of course not our intention to deny 
that body reacts on mind, for of that truth we have only too plentiful experience.” 

The aathor has a right to his own theory, let others deal with it as they think 
fit ; and whether Mind or Matter were created first must be left to be finally as- 

certained after his theory and theirs shall have alike perished. 

Pursuing his strange theme onwards, and showing us that the Divine Hand 
framed the two contrasted beings with mysterious sympathies and capacities of 
love, he proceeds to assert that even in the next world, after all sexualities in 
the grosser senses shall have departed, there shall yet remain behind pure indi- 
vidual love, asa part of the happiness destined for us in Heaven! This is an 

extraordinary argument, and Mr. Haughton must work it out himself :— 


“I¢ is through the form that we love the soul, and all our affections are en- 
twined with the destinies of the former. Unless then we fancy that the 
future state will fall short of this in many important respects,—that the neces- 
‘sities of our nature will be less consulted, and our happiness worse provided 
for than we now find to be the case, we must perforce believe, not only that 
the mental contrasts of sex will survive the grave, but that our bodies too, 

Robed in dazzling immortality, 
will be more than ever felicitously adapted to the excitation of love. To 
think otherwise is to say that the future frame will be a less perfect and admi- 
table machine than the present one, that its properties will be coarser, and its 
functions discharged with a less exquisite fineness. Shall not eyes, which can 
never again grow dim, be much more able to fascinate—to win where they 
wander, to dazzle where they dwell? 
af tone! 


Will there be less of grace or beauty of motion? And shall not 


the pure languages that are heard above more happily embody the conceptions | 


of the eloquent and fervid soul ? 

** But some will still object to the idea of personal loves, not perceiving that if 
the spirit still retains its individuality it will be attracted to some one rather than 
to others, by an indescribable and mysterious affinity of nature. If it were 
otherwise, we should cease to be persons, and become virtues. Besides, it is 
mot to similar, but to contrasted, qualities that the soul is secretly attracted, 
and itis the matching of these which makes the harmony of existence. 


“« The ideal of one sex is sublimity, of the other beauty. The one requires to | path. 


Both, 


‘be sweetened and tranquillised, the other to be strengthened and raised, 


What war isto man, the conquest of the heart is to smiling | 


Shall not ears, which can match the | 
music of the spheres, thrill more keenly than ever with the varied witcheries | 


ing.” Tobe told of a general regard and a diffusive benevolence as intended 
hereafter to supply its place is but a mockery of our wants. Love, then, can 
never cease, and, in the words of the motto of this chapter, “they sin” who say 
that it can— . 

For it is heavenly born and cannot die, 

Being a parcel of the purest sky. 


* Moreover, love is felt through the magic of the form. That magic will be 
more potent than we have felt it on earth. The celestial body will be more 
characteristic of the qualities of its owner than the coarser fabrics we inhabit 
now. Nothing offends us more than any striking disproportion in this regard. 
We cannot tolerate it even in names, still less in forms. How appropriate to 


sounding so airy and bright, and could they be exchanged for the shorter and 
rougher names assigned to the other without a painful incongruity and sense 
of violence?’ Much more, then, may we be assured that in the future state the 
characieristic qualities of both will retain their characteristic exterior. A spirit 
of love and gentleness would naturally be invested in a form of more delicacy, 
fragility, and grace—with a softer aud smoother surface, a voice more tender 


burn.” 
call her exact and harmonious opposite. To this we may add a comparative 
smallness of frame, and want of power—in short, all the outward signs which 
help to form beauty and to provoke love. 

“ The effect of loveliness, too, wil! be immeasurably enhanced by itsnever ap- 
pearing except in dignified situations and under the influence of lofty emotions. 
How contrary this to present experience will only too painfully suggest itself to 
every mind. 

**Oa the whole, we may safely conclude that the spiritual body will express the 
subtle variations of character and individuality of mind with a marvellous fine- 
ness which we cannot now conceive. Much less can the ineradicable differ- 
ences which separate the two portions of the human race escape their outward 
presentation.” 

We give the whole of this argument because we really do not know how to 
shorten it without doing injustice tothe author. We must not make any com- 
mentary upon it except this—that it is full of a beautiful dreamy poetry which 
has its roots in a gentle and hopeful nature. For the rest—for revelation—for 
the promise of this sort of bliss—and for the authoricies uppn which the whole 
fabric of our author's paradise depends, we must only repeat what we have said 
before—we hope itis true ! 





CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER CIX —THE RETURN. 

A rude shock awoke me, as I lay asleep in the corner of the chaise ; a shout 
followed, and the next moment the door was torn open, and | heard the posti- 
lion’s voice crying to me :— 

“Spring out; jump out quickly, sir !” 

A whole battery of kicks upon the front panel drowned the rest of his speech ; 
but before I could obey his injunction he was pitched upon the road, the chaise 
rolled over, and the pole snapped short in the middle, while the two horses beia- 
bored the carriage and each other with all their might. Managing, as well as | 
was able, to extricate myself, I leaped out upon the road, and by the aid of a 
knife and at the cost of some bruises, succeeded in freeing the horses from their 
tackle. 
fally to aid me—blubbering the whole time upon the consequences his misfortune 
would bring down upon his head. 

‘Bad luck to ye!” cried he, apostrophizing the off horse: a tall, raw-boned 
beast, with a Roman nose, a dipped back, and a tail ragged and jagged like 
a hand saw. ‘Bad luck to ye! there never was a good ove of your color!” 
| This, for the information of the ‘‘ unjockied,”’ I may add, was a species of 
brindled grey. 

‘How did it happen, Patsey? how did it happen, my lad?” 

“Tt was the heap o’ stones they left in the road siuace Jast autumn ; and thongh 
I riz him at it fairiy, he dragged the ould mare over it and broke the pole. Oh 
wirra, wirra !” cried he, wringing his hands in an agony of grief, ** sure there's 
neither luck nor grace to be had with ye since the day you drew the judge down 
| to the last assizes.” 
| Well! what's to be done?” 

“ Sorrow a bit o’ me knows—the shay’s ruined intirely, and the ould devil 
there knows he’s conquered us. Look at him there, listening to every word 
we're saying! You eternal thief! maybe its ploughing you'd like better.” 

| ‘Come, come,” said I, ‘this will never get us forward. What part of the 
| country are we in?” 
| * We left Banagher about four miles behind us; that’s Killimur you see with 
| the smoke, there in the hollow.” 
| Now, although I did not see Killimur, (for the gray mist of the morning pre- 
| vented me recognising any object a few hundred yards distant,) yet, from the 
| direction in which he pointed, and from the course of the Shannon, which | 
| could trace distinctly for miles, | obtained a pretty accurate notion of where we 
were. 
| ‘Then, we are not very far from Portumna ?” 

“ Just a pleasant walk before your breakfast.” 

“And is there not a short cut tu O'Malley Castle, over that mountain 2’ 
|  Faix and so there is; and yecan be no stranger to these parts if ye know 
| that.” 
| * [ have travelled it before now. Just tell me, is the wooden bridge standing 
} 





over the little stream? it used to be carried away every winter in my time.” 

“It’s just the same now. You'll have to pass by the upper ford ; but it comes 
to the same, for that will bring ye to the back gate of the demense, and one way 
is just as short as the other.” 

“I know it, I know it; so now do you follow me with my luggage to the 
castle, and I’|l set out on foot.” 

So saying, I threw off my cloak and prepared myself fora sharp walk of some 
eight miles over the mountain. As I reached the little knoll of land which, 
overlooking the Shannon, affords a view of several miles in every direction, I 
stopped to gaze upon the scene where every ébject around was familiar to me 
from infancy. The broad, majestic riversweeping in bold curves between the 
wild mountains of Connaught and the wooded hills and cultivated slopes of the 
more fertile Munster—the tall chimneys of many a house rose above the dense 
woods, where in my boyhood I had spent hours and days of happiness. One 
last look I turned toward the scene of my late catastrophe, ere I began to ascend 
the mountain. The postboy, with the happy fatalism of his country, and a firm 
trust in the future, had established himself in the interior of the chaise, from 
which a blue curl of smoke wreathed upward from his pipe ; the horses grazed 
contentedly by the roadside, and were I to judge from the evidence before me, | 
should say that I was the only member of the party inconvenienced by the acci- 
dent. A thin sleeting of rain began to fall, the wind blew sharply in my face, 
and the dark clouds collecting in inasses above, seemed to threaten a storm. 
Without stopping for even a passing look at the many weil known spots about, 
I passed rapidly on. My old experience upon the moors had taught me that sling 
trot in which, jumping from hillock to hillock, over the boggy surface, you suc- 
ceed in accomplishing your journey not only with considerable speed, but per- 
fectly dry shod. 

By the lonely path which I travelled, it was unlikely I should meet any one: 
| it was rarely traversed except by the foot of the sportsman or some stray mes- 
| senger from the castle to the town of Banagher. Its solitude, however, was in 
no wise distasteful to me; my heart was full to bursting. Each moment as I 
walked, some new feature of my home presented itself before me ; now, it was 
all happiness and cumfort; the scene of its ancient hospitable board, its warm 
hearth, its happy faces, and its ready welcome, were all before me, and I increas- 
ed my speed to the utmost, when suddenly a sense of sad and sorrowing forebod- 
ing would draw around me, and the image of my uncle’s sick bed; his worn 
| features, his pallid look, his broken voice, would strike upon my heart,and all the 
| changes that poverty, desertion and decay can bring to pass would fall upon my 
heart, and weak and trembling I would stand for some moments unable to pro- 
ceed. 

Oh! how many a reproachful thought came home to me, at what I scrupled 
not to call to myself the desertion of my home. Oh! how many a prayer | ut- 
tered in all the fervor of devotion, that my selfish waywardness, and my yearn- 
ing for ambition might not bring upon me in after life,years of unavailing regret. 
As I thought thus, [ reached the brow of a little mountain ridge, beneath which, 
at the distance of scarcely more than a mile, the dark woods of O'Malley Castle 
stretched before me. The house itself was not visible, for it was situated in a 
valley, beside the river; but there lay the whole scene of my boyhood, there the 
little creek where my boat was kept, and where I landed on the morning after my 
duel with Bodkin ; there stretched for many a mile the large callow meadows, 


| the distance, the brown and rugged peak of old Scariff was lost in the clouds. 
The rain by this time had ceased, the wind had fallen, and an almost unnatural 


| stillness prevailed around. But yet the heavy masses of vapour frowned omi 


| nously, and the leaden hue of land and water wore a gloomy and depress: | 


| ing aspect. My impatience to get on increased every moment, and, descend- 
| ing the mountain at the top of my speed, I at length reached the little cak 
| paling that skirted the wood, opened the little wicket and entered the little 


fore I left my home. I remember, too, sitting down beside the little well 





however, demand love, and nothing else can “free the hollow heart from pain- | 


the one sex are the rich and vowelled syllables that fall so gently from the lips, | 


and impassioned, and eyes of sweet and fawnlike ray that ‘‘comfort and not | 
These will continue to difference her from what Mr. Coleridge would | 


The posthoy, who had escaped without any serious injury, labored man- | 


where [ trained my horses and schooled them for the coming season ; and far in | 


It was the self-same one [ had trod in revery and meditation the night be- | 
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which, inclosed in a frame of rock, ran trickling across the little path, to be 
_ lost among the gnarled roots and fallen leaves around—yes, this is the very: 
| t. 
T Ohemene for the instant by my exertion and my emotion, I sat down upon 
| the stone, and taking off my cap, bathed my heated and throbbing temples in 
| the cold spring. Refreshed at once I was about to rise and press onward, 
when suddenly my attention was caught by a sound which, faint from distance 
scarce struck upon my ear. I listened again, but all was still and silent, the 
dull plash of the river, as it broke upon the reedy shore, was the onty sound I 
heard. Thinking it probably some mere delusion of my heated imagination, I 
rose to push forward, but at the moment a slight breeze stirredin the leaves 
around me, the light branches rustled and bent beneath it, and a low, moaning 
sound rose upward, increasing each instant as it came, like the distant roar of 
some mighty torrent it grew louder as the wind bore it toward me, and now fall- 
ing, and now swelling, it burst forth in one prolonged cry of agony and grief. 
| Oh God! it was the death-wail. I fell upon my knees, my hands clasped in 
agony, the sweat of misery dropping off my brow, and with a heart bleeding 
and breaking, I prayed—— I know not what. Again the terrible cry smote 
upon my ear, and I covld mark the horrible cadences of the death-song, as the 
voices of the mourners joined in chorus. 

My suspense became too great to bear, I dashed madly forward, one sound 
' still ringing in my ears, one horrid image before my eyes; I reached the gar- 
den-wall, I cleared the little rivulet beside the flower-garden,I traversed its beds, 
neglected and decayed, I gained the avenue, taking no heed of the crowds be- 
fore me, some on foot, some on horseback, others mounted upon the low, coun- 
| try car, many seated in groups upon the grass, their heads bowed upon their 
bosoms silent and speechless. As I neared the house, the whole approach 
was crowded with carriages and horsemen; at the foot of the large flight of 
| steps stood the black and mournful Learse, its plumes nodding in the breeze. 
| With the epeed of madness and the recklessness of despair [tore my way 
through the thickly standing groups upon the steps; I could not speak, 
| I could not utter. Once more the frightful cry swelled upward, and its wild 
| nutes seemed to paralyze me, for, with my handy upon my temples, I stood 
motionless and still; a heavy footfall, as of persons marching in procession 
| came nearer and nearer, and as the sounds without sank into sobs of bitterness 
and wo, the black pal! of a coffin, borne on men’s shoulders, appeared at the 
door, and an old man, whose gray hair floated in the breeze, and across whose 
stern features a struggle for self-mastery—a kind of paralytic jerk was playing, 
held out his hand to enforce silence. His eye lacked lustre, and dimmed with 
age, roved over the assembled multitude, but there was no recognition in his 
look until at last he turned it on me: a slight hectic flush covered his pale cheek, 
his lip trembled, he essayed to speak, but could not; I sprang toward him, but 
choked by agony I could not utter; my look, however, spoke what my tongue 
could not, he threw his arms around me, and muttering the words, ‘‘ poor God- 
frey,” pointed to the coffin. 








CHAPTER CX.—HOME. 


Many, many years have passed away since the time 1 am now about to 
speak of, and yet I cannot revert, even for a moment, to the period without a 
sud and depressing feeling at my heart. The wreck of fortune, the thwarting 
of ambition, the failure in enterprise, great though they be, are endurable evils ; 
the never-dying hope that youth is blesssed with, will find its resting-place 
still within the breast, and the baffled and beaten will struggle on unconquer- 
ed: but for the death of friends, for the loss of those in whom our dearest 
affections were centred, there is no solace ; the terrible ‘never’ of the grave 
| Knows no remorse. and even memory, that in our saddest hours can bring bright 

images and siniling faces before us, calls up here only the departed shade of 
happiness, a passing look at that Eden of our joys from which we are separated 
forever. And the desolation of the heart is never perfect till it has felt the 
echoes of a last farewell on earth, reverberating within it. 

Oh, with what tortures of self reproach we think of all former intercourse 
with him that is gone! How would we wish to live over our lives once more, 
correcting each passage of unkindness or neglect! How ‘deeply do we blame 
ourselves for occasions of benefit lost, and opportunities unprofited by ! and how 
unceasingly, through after-life the memory of the departed recurs to us. In 
all the ties which affections and kindred weave around us, one vacant spot is 
there, unseen and unknown by others, which no blandishments of love, no ca- 
resses of friendship can fill up: although the rank grass and the tall weeds of 
the church yard may close around the humble tomb, the cemetery of the heart 
is holy and sacred, pure from all the troubled thoughts and daily cares of the 
busy world. To that hallowed spot do we retire as into our chamber, and when 
unrewarded efforts bring discomfiture and misery to our minds, when friends 
are false, and cherished hopes are blasted, we think on those who never ceased 
to love till they had ceased to live, and in the lonely solitude of our affliction 
we call upon those who hear not, and may never return. 

- * - > 

Mine was a desolate hearth. I sat moodily down in the old oak parlor, my 
heart bowed down with grief. The noiseless steps—the mourning garments of 
the old servants—the unnatural silence of those walls, within which from my 
infancy the sounds of merriment and mirth had been familiar—the large old- 
fashioned chair where he was wont to sit, now placed against the wall—all spoke 
of the sad past. Yet, when some footsteps would draw near, and the door, 
would open, I could not repress a thrill of hope that he was coming ; more 
thanonce I rushed to the window and looked out; I could have sworn | heard 
his voice. 

The old cob pony he used to ride was grazing peacefully before the door; 
poor Carlo, his favorite spaniel, lay stretched upon the terrace, turning ever 
| and anon a look toward the window, and then, as if wearied with watching for 
| bim who came not, he would utter a long, low, wailing cry, and lie down again 
to sleep. The rich lawn, decked with field flowers of many a hue, stretched 
away toward the river, upon whose calm surface the white-sailed lugger 
scarce seemed to move; the sounds of a well-known Irish air came, softened 
by distence, as some poor fisherman sat mending his net upon the shore, and 
‘the laugh of children floated on the breeze. Yes, they were happy ! 

Two months had elapsed since my return home; how passed by me I know 
not ; a lethargic stupor had settled upon me. Whole days long I sat at the 
window, looking listlessly at the tranquil river, and watching the white foam, as 
borne down from the rapids, it floated lazily along. The count had left me 
soon, being called up to Dublin by some business, and I was utterly alone. The 
different families about called frequently to ask for me, and would, doubtless, 
have done all in their power to alleviate my sorrow, and lighten the lvad of 
my affliction; but, with a morbid fear, I avoided every one, and rarely left the 
house, except at nightfall, and then only to stroll by some lonely and deserted 
path. 

Life had lost its charm for me; my gratified ambition had ended in the 
blackest disappointment ; and all for which I had labored and longed, was only 
attained that I might feel it valueless. 

Of my circumstances as to fortune I knew nothing; and cared not more ; po- 
verty and riches could matter little now; all my day-dreams were dissipated 
and gone; and I only waited for Considine’s return, to leave Ireland for ever. I 
had made up my mind, if, by any unexpected turn of fate, the war should cease 
in the Peninsula, to exchange into an India regiment. The daily association 
| with objects which recailed but one image to my brain, and that ever accompa- 

nied by remorse of conscience, gave me not a moment’s peace. My every 
| thought of happiness was mixed up with scenes which now presented nothing 

but the evidences of blighted hope ; to remain then where I was, would be to 
sink into the heartless misanthrope, and I resolved that, with my sword, I should 
| carve out asoldier’s fortune and a soldier’s grave. 

Considine came at last. I was sitting alone at my usual post, beside the 
window, when the chaise rattled up to the door ; for an instant I started to my 
legs; a vague sense of something like hope shot through me; the whole might 
be a dream, and be the next moment I became cold and sick ; a faint- 
ish giddiness obscured my sight; and though I felt his grasp as he took my 
hand, I saw him not. 

An indistinct impression still dwells upon my mind of his chiding me for my 
weakness in thus giving way ; of his calling upon me to assert my position, 
and discharging the duties of him, whose successor I now was. I heard him 
in silence ; and when he concluded, faintly pledging myself to him, I hurried to 
my room, and throwing myself upon my bed, burst into an agony of tears. Hi- 
therto my pent up sorrow had wasted me day by day ; but the rock was now 
smote, and in that gush of misery my heart found relief. ; ; 

When I appeared the following morning, the count was struck with my al- 
| tered looks ; a settled sorrow could not conceal the changes which time and 
manhood had made upon me, and, as from a kind of fear of showing how deeply 
I grieved, I endeavoured to conceal it ; by degrees | was enabled to converse 
calmly and dispassionately upon my fortunes. 

“* Poor Godfrey appointed me his sole executor a few days before it happen- 
ed; he knew the time was drawing near, and, strange enough, Charley, though 
he had heard of you return to England, he would not let us write. The papers 
spoke of you as being at Carlton-honse almost daily; your name appeared 
at every great festival; and, while his heart warmed at your brilliant success, 
| he absolutely dreaded yourcoming home. ‘ Poor fellow,’ he would say, * what 
| a change for him, to leave the splendor and magnificence of his prince’s board, 
for our meagre fare and altered fortunes; and then,’ he added, ‘ as for me— 
God forgive me—I can go now—but how should I bear to part with him, if he 
| comes back to me.’ 
| And now,” said the count, when he had concladed a detailed history of 
my dear uncle’s last illness; ** and now, Charley, what are your plans r 
i Briefly and in a few words I stated tc him my intentions. Without 
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lacing much stress upon the strongest of my reasons—my distaste to what 
ad once been home—I avowed my wish to join my regiment at once. } 

He heard me with evident impatience; and, as I finished, seized my arm in 
his strong grasp. ‘No, no, boy, none of this; your tone of assumed compo- 
sure cannot impose on Bill Considine. You must not return to the Peninsula— 
at least, not yet awhile; the disgust of life may be strong at twenty; but it’s 
not las:ing ; beside, Charley”—here his voice faltered slightly —*‘ dis wishes 
you'll not treat lightly. Read this.” : | 

As he spoke, he took a blotted and ill-written letter from his breast pocket, 
and handed it to me. It was in my poor uncle’s hand, and dated the very morn- 
ing of hisdeath. It ran thus: ; 

“Dear Bit: Charley must never part with the old house, come what 
will; I leave too many ties behind, for a stranger’s heritage; he must live 
among my old friends, and watch, protect and comfort them. He has done 
enough for fame ; let him now do something for affection. We have none of 
us been over good to these poor people ; ove of the name must try and save 
our credit. God bless you both; it is, perhaps, the last time 1 aS. 

I read these few and, to me, affecting lines, over and over, forgevful of all, 
save of him who penned them ; when Considine, who supposed that my silence 
was attributable to doubt and hesitation, called out— 

** Well, what now!” 

‘*T remain,” said I briefly. y 

He seized me in his arms with transport, ashe said— 

«T knew it, boy; I knew it. They told me you were spoiled by flattery, and 
your head turned by fortune ; they said that home and country would weigh 
lightly in the balance against fame and glory; but I said no. I knew you bet- 
ter. I told them indignantly that J had nursed you on my knee ; that I watched 
you from infancy to boyhood, from boy to man; that he of whose stock you 
caine, had one feeling paramount to all, his love of his own fatherland, and that 
you would not cisgrace him ; beside, Charley, there’s not an humble hearth for 
many a lone mile around us, amid the winter’s blast, tempered, not excluded, 
by the frail walls, and poverty that would elsewhere dry up the fountain of 
the heart : there’s not one such, but where poor Godfrey’s name rises each 
night in prayer; and blessings are invoked oa him by those who never felt 
them.” 

“T'll not desert them.” 

“T know you'll not, boy ; I know you'll not. Now for the means.” 

Here he entered into a long and complicated expose of my dear uncle’s many 
difficulties; by which it appeared, that, in order to leave the cstate free of debt 
to me, he had, for vears past, undergone severe privations: these, however, 
such is the misfortune of unguided effort, had but ill succeeded, and there was 
scarcely a farm on the property without its mortgage. Upon the house and 
demesne, a bond for three thousand pounds still remained ; and, to pay off this, 
Considine advised my seiling a portion of the property. 

‘It’s old Blake Jent the money; and, only a week before your uncle died, 
he served a notice for repayment. I never told Godfrey ; it was no use; it 
could only embitter his last few hours; and beside, we had six months to 
think of it; the half of that time has now elapsed, however; we must see to 
this.” 

“ And did Blake really make this demand, knowing my poor uncle's difficul- 

ties 7” 
““Why, I half think he did not : for Godfrey was too fine a fellow ever to ac- 
knowledge anything of the sort. He had twelve sheep killed for the poor at Sca- 
riff, ut a time when not a servant of the house tasted meat for months ; ay,and 
our table, too, none of the most abundant, I assure you.” 

What a picture was this! and how forcibly did it remind me of what I had 
witnessed in times past. Thus meditating, we returned to the house ; and Con- 
sidine, whose activity never slumbered, sat down to con over the rent-roll with 
old Maguire the steward. 

When I joined the count in the evening, I found him surrounded by maps, 
rent-rolls, surveys, and leases. He had been poring over these various docu- 
ments, to ascertain from which portion of the property we could best recruit 
our falling finances: to judge from the embarrassed look and manner with which 
he met me, the matter was one of no small difficulty. ‘The incumbrances up- 
on the estate had been incurred with an unsparing hand; and except where 
some irreclaimable tract of bog or mountain rendered a loan impracticable, each 
portion of the property had its share of debt. 

* You can’t sell Killantry, for Basset has above six thousand pounds on ital- 
ready ; to be sure, there's the Priest’s Meadows—fine land and in good heart— 
but Malony was an old tenant of the family,and I cannot recommend vour turning 
him over to a stranger: the widow M'Bride’s farm is perhaps the best after all, 
and it would certainly bring the sum we want; still, poor Mary was your nurse, 
Charley, and it would break her heart to do it.” 

Thus, wherever we turned, some obstacle presented itself, if not from 
moneyed causes, at least from those ties and associations which, in an attached 
and faithful tenantry, are sure to originate between themselves and the owner 
of the soil. 

Feeling how all-important these things were—endeavouring as I was to ful- 
fil the will and work out the intentions of my uncle—I saw at once, that to sell 
any portion of the property must separate me, to a certain extent, from those 
who long looked up to our house, aud who, in the feudalism of the west, could 
ill withdraw ° 
The richer tenants were those 
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worth aud attachment: to the poorer ones, to whose improvidence and whose 
follies (if you will) their poverty was owing, I was bound by those ties which 
the ancient habit of my touse had contracted for centuries; the bond of 
benefit conferred can be stronger than the debt of gratitude itself. What was 
I then todo? My income would certainly permit of my payiog the intérest 
upon the several mortgages, and still retaining wherewithal to live; the pay- 
ment of Blake’s bond was my only difficulty, and, small as it was, it was still a 
difficulty. 

‘*‘T have it, Charley !’’ said Cons 
Blake will have no objection, I’m s 
his debt, giving you a power of redemption within years. In 
time, what with economy—some tmanagement-—perhaps’’—added he, smiling— 
“*perhaps.a wife with money, may relieve all your embarrassments at once. 
Well, weil, I know you are not thinking of that just now; but come, what eay 
you to my vlan?” 

** T know not well what to 
givings. 

‘*Of course you have, my boy; nor could I love you if you'd part with an 
old an: faithful follower without them. 
to the enemy; we'll win her back, Charley.’ 

‘*Tf you think so vg 

“Tdo. I know it.” 

** Well, thea, be it so; only one thing I bargain—she must herself consent 
to this change uf masters. It will seem to her a harsh measure, that the child 
she had nursed and fondled in her arms, should live to disunite her from those 
her oldest attachments upon earth- We must take care, sir, that Blake 
cannot dispossess her: this would be too hard.”’ 


idine ; “ I've found out the way of doing it. 


five 


say. 








“No, no; that we'll guard against : and now, Charley, with prudence and 
caution we'll clear off every incumbrance, and O'Malley Castle shall yet be 
what it was in days of yore. Ay, boy! with the descendant of the old house 
for its master, and not that General—how do you call him!—that came down 
here to contest the county, who, with his offer of thirty th yusand pounds, 
thought to uproot the oldest family of the west. Did I ever show you the 
letter we wrote him?” , 

‘No sir,” replied I, with agitation as I spoke ; ‘you merely alluded to it 
in one of yours,” 

** Look here, lad!’ said he, drawing it from the recesses of a black leather 
pocket-book. “Tl wook a copy of it: read that.” 

The document was dated ‘O'Malley Castle, Dec. 9th.” 


at 


Itran thus: 


“Sir: I have this moment learned from my agent, that you, or some one 
empowered by you for the purpos¢ made an offer of several thousand pounds to 
buy up the different mortgages upon my property, with a subsequent intention 
of becoming its possessor.. Now, sir, | beg to tell you, that if your ungentle 
manlike and underhand plot had succeeded, you dared not darken with your 
shadow the door-sill of the house you purchased. Neither your gold nor your 
flattery—and I hear you are rich in both—could wipe out from the minds and 
hearts of my poor tenantry the kindness of centuries. Be advised then, sir; 
withdraw your offer: let a Galway gentleman settle his own difficulties his own 
way ; his troubles and cares are quite sufficient, without your adding to them 
There can be but one mode tn which your interference with him could be deem 
ed acceptable : need [ tell you, Sir, who are a soldi how that is? 
your official duties are important, and as my ne 


t 


Cl, 
phew—who feels with me per 
fectly in this business—is abroad, I can only say that failing health and a broke 
frame will not prevent my undertaking a journey to England, should my doit 
so meet your wishes on this occasion. , 

" “7 am, sir, your obedient servant, 


pn 


“ Goprrey O’Mattey.” 


‘« This letter,” continued Consid ‘I enclosed in an envelope, with the 


following few lines of my own: 


*¢* Count Considine presents 3 compliments to Lieutenant-General Dash- 

| \" > i 1 } 
wood ; and feeling that, as the! lof Mr. Godfre y O'Malley, the mild course 
pursued by that gentleman may po be attributed to his  h 


begs to ass 


ire General Dashwood that the reverse was the case, and that bh 
strenuously c lled th propriety oi laying a horsewhip upon tue ge 

j : I : 
shoulders, as a preliminary step in the transaction 


r allegiance from their own chief to swear fealty to a stranger. 
ose industry and habits rendered them objects of | 


ure, to take the widow's farm in paymeut of 
that 


It seems tobe the best: but Ihave my mis- | 


But, after all, she is only an hostage | 


AsI know | 


*** Count Considine’s address is No. 16, Kildare street.’ ” 

“Great God!” said I, “is this possible ?” 

“Well may you say so, my boy : for—would you believe it 1—after all that, 
he writes a long blundering apology, proteating, 1 know not what, about motives 
of former friendship, and terminating with a civil hint that we have done with 
him for ever. Andof my paragraph he takes no notice: and thus ends the 
whole affair.” 

‘And with it my last hope!” muttered I to myself. 

That Sir George Dashwood’s intentions had been misconstrued and mistaken 
I knew perfectly well; that nothing but the accumulated evils of poverty and 
sickness could have induced my poor uncle to write such a letter I was well 
aware: but now, the mischief was accomplished—the evil was done, and ro- 
thing remained but to bear with patience and submission, aud to endeavor to 
forget what had thus became irremediable. 

“Sir George Dashwood made no allusion so me, sir, in his reply !”’ inquired 
I, catching at anything like a hope. 

* Your name never occurs in his letter. But you look pale, boy : all these 
discussions come too early upon you; beside, you stay too much at home, and 
take no exercise.” 

So saying, Considine bustled off toward the stables to look after some young 
horses that had just been taken up; and I walked out alone to ponder over 
what I had heard, and meditate on my plans for the future. 


HISTORY OF LUDLOW. 


The History of Ludlow and its Neighbourhood ; forming a Popular Sketch of 
the Welsh Border. By Thomas Wright, Esq.,M.A., F. S.A. &c. Part 
I. 8vo. pp. 132, 1841. Ludlow: Jones. London. Longman and & Co. 
Pickering. 

We very lately paid our respects to a volume which ably pre-occupied a 
small portion of the field, undertaken to be more comprehensively surveyed in 
the history, whose first Part is now before us ; and we are in truth surprised by 
the circumstance that so interesting a district had not long ago called for dis- 
tinct research and antiquarian and historical elucidation. As far as we can yet 
form a judgment, Mr. Wright has entered upon the business with his accus- 
tomed diligence and learning; commingling the utile et dulce in such a man- 
ner as to supply information to the curious, and amusement to the general read- 
er. By afew miscellaneous selections we shall endeavour to shew how he 
has accomplished this: and in doing him that justice, we trust we shall prove 
no bad caterers to the miscellaneous tastes of our Miscellany’s miscellaneous 
friends. 

The origin of the name Welsh is well to begin with :— 

‘The picture of the Anglo-Saxon invasion resembled that of the irruption 
of the Franks into Gaul. Their fury was directed chiefly against the higher 
caste, a large portion of which fell in battle; the towns were plundered and 
burnt, and their inhabitants massacred; but the mass of the population became 
the serfs of the conquerors as they had previously been of the vanquished—it 
was buta changeof masters. Wealthin Anglo-Saxon (and its equivalent in 
other Germanic tongues) signified generally a foreigner, but was more particu- 
larly applied to the people who spoke the Latin tongue, or dialects derived from 
it. In German, Italy ts still called Welschland. The Anglo-Saxons gave the 
name of Wealas or Wyliscmennto the British population in their own territory, 





which it is still preserved, Wales and Cornwall (the country of the Corn-wea- 
las.) This is the origin of our word Welsh. The existence of a Welsh po- 
pulation in the Saxon kingdoms, more particularly in Mercia and Wessex, is dis- 
tinctly acknowledged in the Anglo-Saxon laws. In the eye of the law,the Welsh- 
man,even when he became a landholder (which seems to have been a case that 
was rare, and never to any great extent, (was much inferior in value to an Eng- 
lishman. The learned editor of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Laws,’ Mr. Thorpe, com- 
pares the Wealh under the Saxons with the Romanus tributarius of the Salic 
law. In the laws of Ine, king of the West-Saxons, composed in the latter 
years of the seventh century, the Wealh is distinguished into the two classes of 
gafol-gelda (rent-payer or tenant) and theow (serf.) The two peoples gradually 
melted into one; but even as late asthe reign of Henry I., the distinction is ad- 
mitted in the laws, and it appears not unfrequently in Doomsday in the districts 
| near the borders. It was probably from this intermixture of people that origi- 
| nated the common English names of Jones, Davies, Price, &c.” 

| Of Penda, king of Mercia, slain in 655, in a war against the Northumbrians, 
, und thestory of Merewald, we are told :— 

** Mercia was the last of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms which received Christian- 
ity. Penda was a pagan, and had been constantly at war with the Christian 
kings; and the monkish chronicler exults in the belief that when he fell another 
soul was added to the number of thedamned. Yet the wicked Penda was the 
| father of a family of saints. H's daughters, Kineburga and Kineswitha, be 
came nuns. ‘Two of his sons, Wulfere and Ethelred, reigned in succession 
after him ; the former introduced the Christian religion among the Mercians 
and his daughter, St. Werburga, became a nun at Chester: the latter, after a 
short reign, quitted his throne tu enter a monastery. Another brother, Peada, 
was ealderman of the Middle Angles, and was the means of their conversion. 
| Merewald, the fourth son of Penda, was ealderman or chieftain of the Hecanas, 
and resided, aa has been said, near Kingsland, It was here that he was visited 
by the Northumbrian priest Eadfrid or Otfrid, at whose persuasion he quitted the 
errors of paganism; and, as a proof of the warmth of his zeal, he built a 
rch in honour of St. Peter, and founded a monastery of which he made Ead- 
| frid first abbot, and to which he gave the name of Leof minster, or the beloved 
nastery. At a later period the name became Latinised into Leonis-monas 
tcrium ; and a legend was invented, according to which, Eadfrid, in his jorviney 
tothe court of Merewald, arrived in the dusk of the evening, faint and weary, 
the spot where Leominster now stands, and there seated himself beneath a 
tree, and began to eat the bread which he had brought with him. Suddenly he 
beheld a fierce lion approaching towards him, ready, as he thought, to spring 
forward and devour him: but when he offered his pread to the savage animal, 
it became tame as a lam), and, after eating, disappeared. The traveller accept- 
ed the omen—le conceived the visionary lion to be emblematical of the un- 
| christian ealderman of the Hecanas; in the morning he presented himself at the 
palace, and was received with kindness; Merewald, also, had had a vision du- 
ring the night, and waseasily converted. The date of this event, and of the 
| foundation of the monastery, is said to have beena. p. 660.” 

An anecdote of Harold and Tostig ensues next (a.p. 1055) :— 

‘Tn 1052, the Welsh, under their prince, Gryffyth, taking advantage of their 
omestic feuds, made an irrupuon into the border, and cruelly ravaged Here- 
fordshire. The Norman garrison of Hereford led the men ofthe county aga nst 
them, but they were defeated, and the Welsh ‘ carried off a great prey.’ The 
same year the family of Godwin returned to England with an armed force, and 
the people universally joining with him, the king was compelled to receive them, 
and the foreigners were banished. But one of Godwin's sons never returned to 
| his native land. Swegn, while withhis father in Flanders, had been seized 
| with penitence for the murder of kinsman Beorn, and made a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem barefooted, to atone for his crime. On his way home he 

died of the fatigues of the journey, or, as others say, he was slain by the Sara- 
cens. ‘The earldom of Harold was restored, but that of Swegn still remained in 
| the hands of the king. 
| the head of the family. 
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The year following Godwin died, and Harold became 
Within a few months after died Siward, the celebrated 

| Earl of the Northumbrians, and his earldom was given to Harold's turbulent 

| " ‘re re . ; 

| brother, Tostig This year is famous in our annals asthe date of the tragedy 

’ g ; g 

| of * Macbeth On the death of Godwin, and the elevation of Harold to his 


| place, Algar, (son of Leofric and Goliva) was again made Earl of Wessex ; | 


| but he also now fell into the king’s displeasure, and, being accused of treason 
| and banished, took refuge in Wales. The Welsh at this time, in addition to 
their common incentives to plunder, were exasperated by the fate of their prin- 
ce’s brother, Rees, who, having fallen into the hands of the English after their 
former incursion, had been put to death, and his head sent to the king of Glou- 
cester. Algar and Gryffyth threw themselves suddenly into Herefordshire, 
wita a powerful army, in 1055. ‘The cowardice and unshilfulness of Radulf 
and his garrison of Normans, or Frenchmen (asthe Northmen who had settled 
in Neustria began now to be celled,) exposed the English to a second defeat 
The battle was fought ‘at about two miles*from Hereford ;’ the Anglo-Saxons, 
accustomed always to fight on foot, had by Radulf’s command, been injudi 
ciously mounted on horses; and, disc uwraged by their own 

this new mode of engagement, when they saw their leader fly with his foreigners 


awkwardness in 





the escape of the prisoners through one 
at the beginning of the battle, they immediately followed his example. The | of the windows of the tower, by means of towels and napkins attached together. 
victors found Hereford without defenders, except the monks of St. Ethelbert, | After Walterde Lacy had obtained his | ty, he sent to his father in Ireland 
| who were slain fighting at the door of their church. The noble cathedral, | for soldiers, resolved to avenge himse!f on Joce de Dinan ; but after having car- 
which had been built the year before by Bishop Athelstan, and the monastery, | ried on their hostilities for a short time, the two barons were reconciled by th 
| were reduced to ashes Ihe city itself, after being plundered, was delivered to erference of their neighbours. Soon after peace h ad been thus restored 
the flames, and most of the citizens who escaped the sword were carried int ‘ulke Fitz Warine was married w reat ceremony to Hawyse de Dinan; and 
| captivity. On this occasion, Leominster also was taken and p red by the fter the festivities were ended ce Dinan w his household and son-in-law, 
ivaders, who are said to have fortitied themselves in or near the town Haro sud Warine the father of Ful went to ‘ ITertland,’ having intrusted the castle 
when he heard of these events, hastened to place himself he head of tt f Ludlow to the care of t trusty k and seventy good soluiers, ‘ for 
|} English army, which was assembled at Gloucester, and, { ving the Welsh, | fear of the Lacy and other people.’ 
vho retreated before him. he established himself in the valley of ‘Stra We must leave the s he of Mr. Wright's excellent histery ; 
ybably in the immediate neighbuurle of Leominster. But the Welsh were | to which perhaps, we shall do our st asure to retur 
) Well acquain ed wi t military ind bravery of t! r purs »Oppos ——— 
| bin ; ying into their mountain fasinesses, they sent messengers to appease his MAXWELL'S LISE OF WELLINGTON. 
} Wrath, and soon afterwards made a forn udmission ; wi Hi ed part ¢ . - " rie 
| rmy to Hereford, where he rebu nd fortified the « I cathedra , i Volume —(Fourth N 
| lay In ruins during nearly thirty year in the midst of the events died Ear Cc nua n per erature are genera bad; but to follow t 
|! cic, who had been a are enef to the ¢ ¢ l.eomin ter and]|'o ie of a hero, w every new exploit ght fresh lustre upor 


as well as to the population of the then independent districts in the names of 


in conjunction with a body of Northmen, and, having teken possession of his 
heritage by force, succeeded in obtaining his pardon. The Welsh continued 
still to infest the border, till, in 1063, Harold and Tostig together traversed the 
principality, and inflicted upon them a severe vengeance. In th 
sought peace by slaying their own prince, Gryffyth, and delivering his head to 
Harold, who appointed a successor in his place, from whom he exacted an oath 
of allegiance. Shortly after their return from this expedition, violent dissension 
arose between the brothers, and, in the royal presence at Westminster, Tostig 
made a brutal assault on Harold, and tore his hair from his head. He then 
went to Hereford, where Harold was preparing a feast to receive his sovereign, 
and, having slain and dismembered his brother's household servants, he placed 
their legs, arms, and heads, on the vessels of wine, mead, ale, and other liquors, 
which were placed ready for the festival, and sent word to the king that, when 
he came, he need bring no saused meat with him, ashe had taken care to. 
provide plenty at his brother’s house. For this outrage Tostig was again out- 
lawed and banished from the kingdom.” 
An account of Robert de Belesme is a strange picture of the times :— 
‘* Robert de Belesme was a restless and ambitious man, and merited the hatred 
of his contemporaries by his tyranny and cruelty. In the popular traditions of 
Maine, where part of his Norman possessions lay, he is still identified with the 
half-fiend, half-human Robert-the- Devil of middle-age legend, and the acts of the 
fabulous tyrant are less horrible than the monstrous crimes which historians lay 
to the charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury. It is said that he caused men and 
.| women to be impaled on stakes, that he might amuse himself by watching their 
agonies as they pined todeath ; and he tore uut the eyes of a little boy, who was 
his own godchild, and who was his hostage for the fidelity of its father, when it 
came to meet him in playful fondness. The Earl Robert had been high in fa- 
vour with King William Rufus; but his uneesy spirit urged him to seek em- 
ployment by fomenting the troubles which were likely to break out after the ae- 
cession of Henry, and he was already plotting to dethrone him, when the king, 
aware of his treachery, cited lim before h's court. The Earl had already forti- 
fied and provisioned his numerous castles in England, particularly those of Arun- 
del, Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, and Tickhill in Yorkshire, which, with Blyth in 
Nottinghamshire, he had inherited from Roger de Busley ; he obeyed the king’s. 
citation, and made his appearance in court slightly attended; but when he found 
that his designs were known, he fled precipitately to the Welsh border, where 
his greatest strength lay, and raised the standard of rebellion at Bridgenorth. 
The king immediately collected an army, and having taken the Castle of Arun- 
del, marched towards the Severn. On his way he took the castle of Blyth, in 
Nottinghamshire ; and Tickhill had already surrendered to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
In addition to his own powerful forces, he had hired a large body of Welsh aux- 
iliaries under their princes Cadogan and Jorweth ap Rees, and they were occupied 
in ravaging Staffordshire when the king’s army approached. At the kitig’s ap- 
proach, Rebert de Belesme left Bridgenorth under the command of Roger Fitz 
Corbet, and retired to Shrewsbury, where he prepared for a vigorous struggle. 
The siege of Bridgenorth lasted thirty days; it was thus protracted by the luke- 
warmness of the barons who followed the king, and who foresaw that the de- 
struction of the sons of the great Rogerde Montgomery would be a severe blow 
at their own power, for the struggle between royalty and aristocracy had already 
commenced ; they represented to him the difficulties of the warfare in which he 
was engaged, and urged him to offer favourable terms to his enemy, and to seek 
reconcilement. Henry was discouraged, and already wavered, when the knights 
and landholders of Shropshire, to the number of three thousand, arrived at his 
camp. Weary of the galling tyranny of their great feudal lord, Robert de Be- 
lesme, they had chosen for their leader William Pantulf of Wem, who, the 
faithful and valued retainer of Earl Roger, had been goaded by numerous inju~ 
ries to regard his son with implacable hatred; and they exhvrted the king to 
complete the destraction of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and offered to march first 
to the assault, and shed their last blood in reducing the garrison of Bridgenorth. 
He accepted their services with joy, and the fortress was taken. This was one 
of the first instances in which the commons of England sided openly with the 
king against the feudal aristocracy.. The ruin of Robert de Belesme was com- 
pleted by the defection of the Welsh. Their mercenary leaders were easily 
seduced by the offer of better pay, and the secret expectation of more plunder ; 
and after ravaging Staffordshire as the allies of the rebels, they returned under 
the banner of the king to lay waste the county of Salop. Henry advanced with 
his army direct to Shrewsbury. The retainers of the earl attempted to defend 
the extensive and then almost impassable forests which covered the approach to 
that town ; but the king, with incredible labour and perseverence, cut his way 
through with the axe ; and having thus forced the difficult pass of Wenlock-edge, 
established his host in the plain on the other side. As he came near, the inha- 
bitants of Shrewsbury sent him the key of the town; and Robert de Belesme, 
deserted by the armies in which he trusted, was compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. Robert, with bis brother Arnulf de Montgomery (who had conquered 
extensive lands from the Welsh and was Lord of Pembroke) and other border 
barons, were banished the kingdom and their estates confiscated. The earl fled 
to his estates in Normandy, and, after committing new treasons attended by the 
same violence and crvelty, be ended his life in prison. The only benefit which 
he conferred on the Marches of Wales was the introduction of a fine breed of 
horses, which he brought from Spain, a country celebrated in the middle-ages 
for the superiority of its horses ; at the end of the twelfth century the breed was 
still preserved, chiefly in Powisland, and was famous throughout England.” 
Another picture is equally characteristic :— 
“One summer's day, Joce de Dinan arose eariv in the morning, and mounted 
a tower in the middle of his castle to survey the country. Turning his eyes to- 
wards Whitcliffe, he was surprised to see the fields covered with knights and 
soldiers in all the apparel of war, and to behold among others the banner of his 
mortal enemy, Sir Walter de Lacy. He ordered part of his knights to arm and 
mount in baste, andto take with them arbal:sters and archers to go and defend 
the bridge and ford ‘below the town of Dinan,’ and they drove back the Lsev’s 
men, whu were already oscupying the pass. Soon after came Joce, with five 
hundred knights and men at arms, besides the burgesses of the town, and cross- 
ing the water, they engaged and entirely defeated the invaders. Walter de 
Lacy, after having lust his banner and seen his men dispersed, fled along the road 
which ran near the banks of the Teme, towards Bromfield, called by the Anglo- 
Norman writer Champ-Geneste (campus genest~). Joce de Dinan, seeing 
Walter de Lacy flying in this direction, followed hia unattended, and overtook 
him in a little valley within sight of the castle, between the wood and the river, 
and Lacy was already wounded and on the point of being made a prisoner, when 
three of his knights suddenly made their appearance and came to his aid. Joce’s 
lady, with her two daughters, Sibille and Hawyse, had witnessed the combat and 
the subsequent flight from a tower in the castle ; and territied with the danger 
which threatened their lord, who was now alone against four, they made the place 
resound with their screams. Fulke Fitz Warine, who on account of his youth 
had been left in the castle, was drawn to the spot by the cries of the ladies, and, 
seeing them in tears, he inquired of Hawyse the cause of their distress. ‘ Hold 
thy tongue,” she replied; * thou resemblest little thy father, who is so bold and 
strong ; and thou art but a coward, and ever wilt be. Seest thoy not where my 
father, who has cherished and bred thee with so much care, is in danger of his 
life for want of help? and thou art not ashamed to go up and down safe witb- 
out paying any attention!’ Fulke, stung by the maiden’s reproof, hurried into 
the hall of the castle, where he found nothing but an old rusty helmet, which he 
| put on as well as he co ild, for he had not yet attained to the age of bearing ar- 
| mour, and seizing a great Danish axe he ran to the stable which was close to 
| the postern that led tothe river. There he found a cart-Lorse, which he mount- 
| ed, and spurring across the river, he reached the spot where Joce de Dinan, 
overcome by the number of his opponents, was already dismounted and on the 
| ground. Young Fulke was no sooner arrived, than with one blow of his formid- 
able weapon he cut in two the backbone of one of Lacy's men who was securing 
| the fallen lord of Ludlow, and with a second he clove the skull of another who 
| was coming to encounter him. Joce was now soon remounted, and Walter de 
Lacy with his remaining companion, Arnold de Lisle, who had both been severely 
| wounded in the action, were easily made prisoners. They were brought to Lud- 
low Castle and cunfined in a tower which was called Pendover. The two pri- 
| soners were treated with kindness, and were frequently visited by the ladies of 
the household. Amongst them was a ‘very gentle damsel’ named Marion de 
la Bruere (Marian of the Heath,) who was smitten with the courtly mien of 
Arnold de Lisle, and allowed herself to be | by his fair words and pro- 
mises of marriage. Having thus placed herself in his power by her imprudence, 
she was further induced secretly to aid 
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Wenlock ; and his son Algar, after the defeat of the Welsh, landed in Cheshire, 


n their despair, they — 
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ame, and more firmly established his country’s welfare and glory, is a task 
which we feel to be too agreeable to ourselves to doubt that it must be accept- 
able to every British reader As we advance, the prospect grows brighter and 
‘drighter; till at length the crowning halo of Waterloo lets in such a flood ef 

, that the sight almost aches at it, and ihe sense reels, as if the whole 


~-were not a trath, but a well-constructed fable, of which the consummation was 


‘wrought up with the immortal skill of an imperishable epic. 

It is not oure, however, to adopt the grand general view ; our more humble 
gleanings must be confined to the choice of illustrative anecdotes, and of mat- 
‘ters less known than the mighty prominences which mark the gigantic progress 


of Busaco is described with picturesque force :— 
“The morning of the 26th broke in cloudless beauty, and a more glorious 
‘sight was never presented to a soldier's view ; indeed, ‘nothing could be con- 


ceived morevenlivening, more interesting, or more varied, than the scene from 


the hts of Busaco. Cummanding a very extensive prospect to the east- 
ward, the movements of the French army were distinctly perceptible ; it was 


‘impossible to conceal them from the observation of the troops stationed along 


the whole range of the mountain ; nor did this appear to be the object of the 

. Rising grounds were covered with troops, cannon, or equipages ; the 
widely extended ground seemed to contain a host moving forward, or gradually 
condensing into numerous masses, checked in their progress by the grand na- 
tural barrier on which the allies were placed, and at the base of which it be- 
came necessary to pause. In imposing appearance as to numerical strength, 
there has been rarely seen any thing comparable to that of the enemy's army 
from Busaco ; it was not alone an army encamped before us, but a multitude : 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, cars of the country, korses, tribes of mules with 
their attendants, sutlers, followers of every description, crowded the moving 
scene upon which Lord Wellington and his army looked down.’” 

The battle :— 

“** Ney, in person sustained this hopeless contest for an hour, and then retired 
in despair, leaving the British position as unassailable as it had been previous to 
the general attack. The roar of battle ended; and, beyond now and then a 
dropping shot, Busaco was undisturbed, and nothing indicated the recent con- 
flict, but the melancholy tokens which mark ‘a foughten field.’ In front of the 
light division, the hill was thickly covered with the dead and dying; and per- 
“mission was granted by Craufurd for the French to remove their wounded. That 
interval, honourable to the humanity of civilised warfare, was charitably em- 
ployed on both sides; and French and English intermingled with perfect confi- 
dence and good-humour, each seeking and taking off their wounded men, and 
occasionally offering mutual assistance. But that friendly interval was brief. 
A village within pisto!-shot of the light division had been occupied by the 
French, and on being desired to retire. they refused to obey the order. Crau- 
furd was not to be trifled with; a dozen guns were turned on the devoted vil- 
lagé ; and when both houses and defenders were half demolished, a company 
of the 43d descended from the position, and drove out the remnant of the oc- 
cupants. The contest at Busaco was never doubtful for a moment ; but where 
it was hottest, there Lord Wellington was found. Wl.en not personally engaged 
in directing movements, he communicated, from time to time, to the generals 
of divisions such changes as he considered necessary for their guidance.* All 
had been ably conceived—all was happily executed—and, in the words of a 
staff officer, ‘ There was something exhilarating to a degree in the whole day of 

Busaco: as it advanced, a bright sun shone on the armies; no event had oc- 
curred to counteract the full tide of success attending the defensive warfare 
adopted by Lord Wellington ; strength of povition, with great firmness of pur- 
pose, had enabled the allies to repel very serious attacks with comparatively 
trifling loss ; an’1 the glacis of the mountain-barrier on which they stood was 
heaped with bodies of the enemy.’ ” 

he following observations strike us a3 very just :-— 

“If evera general was prompted by personal considerations to act in oppo- 
sition to his judgment, that man was Wellington. By following the cautious 
system which prudence pointed out, he was tolerably certain that success would 
crown his efforts; and he was equally convinced «that, in the meanwhile, his 
motives would be mistaken, and his military reputation traduced. If he could 
but win another battle—and there was a fair presumption that a trial would 
prove fortunate—‘a victory would have silenced his opponents, both in England 
and Portugal, and placed him in a situation to dictate the measures of war to 
the ministers. instead of having to struggle incessantly against their fears.’ 
Other motives might have formed a sufficient plea to justify the adoption of 
active operations. Humanity would influence Lord Wellington to risk a bat- 
tle, were it only to relieve the distresses of the Portuguese, now suffering in- 
tensely from the presence of an army, whose rapacity and licentiousness in- 
creased with the privations their numbers and their wants produced. Military 
policy might equally dictate that course. He was aware that Massena’s rein- 
foreements must greatly exceed any that he could expect. In Castile, a corps 
had assembled under Count d’Erlon, and Soult and Mortier were in active pre- 
paration in Andalusia. A blow might be struck, however, before—by any of 
these accessions—the strength of Massena should be increased. If it suc- 
ceeded, the French would merely be driven back upon reinforcements already 
on the frontier ; and the janction of one corps would amply replace the losses 
of an action. If he advanced, therefore, every step he took removed him 
farther from supplies attainable only from the ocean; while, with an improvided 
army, he must cross an exhausted country, from which all that rapine and in- 
genuity could glean had been already gathered with an unpitying hand. ‘These 
were to be the fruits of victory—but what would have been the consequences 
of defeat? Probably the loss of the Lines—and, in that event, the loss of 
Lisbon, followed by a burried embarkation, and an abandonment of the Penin- 
sula. The British divisions once withdrawn, could Portugal, when left to her 
own resources, maintain the contest fora month?” 

And quoting a letter from the General to Lord Liverpool, Mr. Maxwell con- 
tinues :— 

** Such were the views of Wellington—based on sound principles, and carried 
out with inflexible resolution. Had he followed a contrary course—had he 
risked and lost a battle how fatally might that single disaster have sealed the 
destinies of Europe! It would be a curious speculation to fancy the results 
that might have followed—England lowered to the dust ; Napoleon, master of 
the Peninsula, wedded to a daughter of the Czsars, united closely to Austria 
—what power would have ventured to oppose him? Russia would have sub- 
mitted to his aggressions ; his armies would have never crossed the Vistula ; 
nor would the ruin have occurred, which he madly wrought himself. Success 
would have consolidated that dynasty now remembered but as a dream; and 
he who since played king might have lived and died a schoolmaster. Napoleon 
would have gone down the stream of time alone; and a fame but yet in infancy 
might have never reached its zenith. Fortune willed it otherwise—another 
was destined to divide immortality with ‘him, the wonder of his age ;’ and 
while kings and courtiers shall be forgotten, two naines shall live imperishably— 
those of him who lost, and him who won, at Waterloo!” 





*“ The following orders were written in pencil, and shew how rapidly the mind of 
Wellington grasped every object at the moment it was presente? :— 

* , “* On the top of the Sierra, 10 min. before 7 p .m. 

My dear General,—I see the cclumns behind the wood in front of your right, but 
not standing to their arms. J cannot see any thing to vour left of them. Ithink that 
if you see nothing upon your left, you had better collect at least one regiment of Co- 
lonel Harvey’s brigade to support your centre and right. 

“** Major-General the Hon. L. Cole.’ 

“* As General Craufurd is threatened as well as you, you had better not draw to- 
wards you, in the first instance, more than two battalions of the Germans. You need 
not move any of the Germans till you are certain that you are about to be attacked.’ 

“To the same. j 

“** Busaco, 28th Sept., 1810, 8 a. m. 

*** Have you had any patro! outto the front of your right, towards Gondalem, or be- 
zone eeweane Velho! Has General Hill any intelligence from the left bank of the 

ondego ' ’ 

‘® Major Gen. Leith, and Lieut. Gen. Hill” 

; . “* Busaco, 28th Sept., 1810, half-past 10 a. m. 

“ ¢ My dear Hill,—Send to Le Cor, and desire him to have at least a battalion, and 
two guus on the northern extremity of the Sierra da Murcella,in orderto defend the 
right flank of the post of Na. Sa. de! Monte. Let Fane watch well the movements of 
the enemy’s le/t, and give the earliest intelligence of them. Joz d’Alvaisa very im- 
portant point. Observe the enemy upon the right; and if there is no attack directed 
upon that side, close the British mfantry to the right.’ 

“To the same.” 


Sine ae eneee 
THE BABY. 

Come hither, my daughter; your marriage-day is at hand; you will not be 
much longer the light of this old house. Sit by me, and I will once more tell 
you a story, as I used to do, when you were a little girl, and looked up in bright- 
eyed wonder at my tale. 

I doubt not William has told you often enough that you are all in all to him; 
that no one human being ever was to another what you are to him; that he 
feels for you a deeper, tenderer, purer, more disinterested devotion, than ever 
man felt for woman. Don’t believe him. Nay, never start and turn pale ; the 
young rascal believes what he suys to be true, and that ought to be enough for 
you. What I mean is, that I have in my day said and felt as much for the old 
woman on the other side of the chimney there. 

But I mean something more than that. You have yourself been the object of 
a deeper, tenderer, purer, more disinterestedly devoted attachment than his 
Now, don't grow angry, though it becomes you too, and bespeaks the sincere 
confiding spirit of the bride. He, too, would be in a towering passion if he heard 
me; and yet neither of you have cause. 

You do not understand me ; no; 
yourself a mother. 

The riddle is out. 


will you, nor can you, till you come to be 


man nature, and sits prettily upona young woman. But you were welcomed 
home, and admired, and watched over with far more solicitude before you were 
twelve months old, than ever you will be again. Strange it is, but it seems to 
be the unwavering rule of Providence, that the warmest affection should ever 
be squandered upon those who are unaware of the wealth which is heaping up- 
on them. 

It was a proud and happy day that of your birth. The ways were mud, and 
keen hail-showers, alternating with sleet, were borne on the wind, that howled 
and thumped round the house, as if seeking to force its way in. And the bo- 
dily suffering of your mother scarcely exceeded the mental anxiety of the rest 
of the household. It was a heavenly summer-time when all was over: wind or 
weather what did we heed them, when she looked proudly up at me,as I looked at 
you lying in her arms ? 

After all, any disinterested person must have thought you a strange-looking 
creature. You had not learned how to make use of your eyes: one was turned 
up to your eyebrows, and the other down to your mouth 

‘“« Now, papa” 

Fact, fact; ask the old woman there, if you won’t believe me. 

But you were beautiful in our eyes, and in those of your good grandmother. 
She had been passing back and forward, the whole morning, between your mo- 
ther’s apartment and the parlour, thinking to keep up our spirits, but sinking 
them rather by her agitated looks. But when she came to tell me that all was 
well, she could not find her voice, and she did not need to find it, for her face 
was radiant. You were a lamp set down amongst us to enlighten all our faces. 
We had lived together, and thought we loved each other; but when you were 
added to the family group, it was as if a new revelation ; and it seemed asif we 
had been living coldly and heartlessly with each other. A cord was around us, 
drawing us into closer relationship ; and you, little unconscious elf, were the 
talisman that worked all these wonders. 

I could write a big book about the first vear of your life, and yet not contrive 
to say all I have to say, toshow how much more important a baby is, than any 
grown or growing person possibly can be. 

You will scarcely recollect the day of your christening. ‘That, too, was a 
memorable day. Mother, nurse, grandmother—I cannct well say which looked 
most consequential; while you, the real heroine of the occasion, took it with 
unparalleled sang froid: you did not even seem to mind the beautiful rich lace 
cap, of which there is a family tradition that your mother was christened in it 
too: you positively slept through the ceremony, to the great consternation of 
the nurse, who held it a bad omen that you did not squall. But if you 
thought little, I thought the more; for when I turned from the marble font to 
the altar window, where was painted the dove hovering over the cloudy chaos it 
it was commissioned to impregnate with light and love,I felt awed and subdued, 
and anxious for my baby, and yet consoled ; I felt that it was your inauguration 
inio the sorrows of life. ‘The mystic rite was the herald of the sufferings to 
which humanity is heir; but it was, at the same time, the pledge that God would 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 

I will not tell you how we—for she, there, went foot for foot in feeling all 
my joys, cares, hopes, and fears about you; as, indeed, she has been the mirror 
of my life for I will not say how many years, bearing half my sorrows, and re- 
doubling all my joys. I would not have said so much for fear of making her 
vain. Never praise people to their faces, girl; it spoilsthem ; but you see she 
is asleep, and can’t hear me. What makes the old woman's head keep nudg- 
ing at that rate behind her handkerchief! Has she been listening to us all this 
time? 

I will say nething of our care for you even in trifles,—of the !ong happy 
walk we had one day from bazaar to bazaar, to choose playthings fit for so very 
young a baby,—of the utter forgetfulness of my personal dignity, with which | 
used to bring biscuits to the baby from town in my great-coat pocket. You 
would think I was wishing to bribe you by these recollections, not to forget the 
old folks when you Jeave them. It would be unkind to do so; it would look as 
if I thought you could forget them. 

You grew up among us like an vpening flower. 
thing new to love and praise in you. To hear us talk, one would have thought 
there never had been such a baby. A strange thing it is, a child! ‘Theie is a 
delicate beauty about its soft eyes, androsy cheeks, and tiny mouth. Itwas so 
pretty to sce the little monkey examine our hands, one after the other, to see if 
they contained sugar or biscuit. And it was s0 engaging when it held its little 
mouth to be kissed. And it was sparkling, when it dived down into its nurse’s 
arms, and hid its face in her bosom, when playfully minded. But strangest, 
loveliest of all, was its appearance when it seemed to be trying to think—when 
the consciousness of reason and eternity seemed to be dawning upon God's own 
image, shrinking abashed from the glories of its own nature. 

And yet, my daughter, in moments of depression,—and such moments come 
to all,—there was something terrible in thy childish glee. When I reflected 
how trifling the cause of thy delight,—the absence of any reason why it should 
give thee delight,—the transitory nature of the delight it itself,—Il was tempted 
to think that all human happiness was alike unreasonable and unnatural. Life 
seemed to be a succession of brief bursts of ecstasy, at long intervals, gradu- 
ally growing duller and duller, till it ended in inane apathy. I will not dwell 
on the thought. It is one which mocks us in our happiest hour, and which not 
reason, faith alone can dispel. 

But more desolate and dangerous emotions were awakened when illness came 
upon thee. There is nothing on earth so painful as to witness the sufferings of 
achild. We cannot divine their cause ornature, and it cannot tell; the impo- 
tency of human desire to give relief is never so painfully felt. The innocence 
and weakness, too, of the sufferer, conjure up rebellious thoughts. My God! 
I know that my own sufferings are the consequences of my own sins, but what 
has this innocen: done? It is not alone when the little creature writhes in tor- 
ture that we feel these misgivings: its uncomplaining languor goes with more 
deadly certainty to the heart. Oh, what a relief it has been, after such a visi- 
tation,to see my child’s eye brighten again, and hear its blessed, clear, soft voice 
breathing of happiness ! } 

It were hard to say whether thy sufferings or thy enjoyments most endeared 
youtome. You have been a dear good daughter to your father, and you un- 
derstand the playful exaggeration of this nursery legena. And yet it is not all 
exaggeration. 

But go! my tears are under my eyelids, and I shall make a fool of myself if 
I goon. You will understand me better when you repeat to a child of your 
own the tale your father told you the night before your marriage. 








Every day we saw some 





A WINTER IN THE SOUTH OF EUROPE—{[Un Hiver, 
&c.]—BY GEORGE SAND. 

Asa painter with the pen, few contemporary authors surpass Madame Dude- 
vant ; poetical choice in the point of view, harmony of composition, and bright- 
ness of colour, being all included in herdescriptive sketches. But it is not often 
that we can join company with her on her rambles. To speak in the gentlest 
phrase, the larger portion of her works are characterized by a morbid vitality, a 
perverted eloquence, with which the English have little sympathy. In the vo- 
lumes before us, however, there is not much to repel, save that, when mankind 
is her subject, there is such a general bitterness of tone as proclaims a mind ill 
at ease with itself, and an occasional outburst of that intolerance which flourishes 
nowhere more rankly than in those who confound loose opinion suiting louse 
practice with universal toleration. Thus much it is necessary to premise, that 
the reader may understand through what coloured glasses the erratic lady looked 
at the men and manners of Majorca; to which little-visited island these journals 
are devoted. 

It was inthe month of November 1838, that Madame Dudevant exchanged 
the fogs of the Seine, and the icy winds of the Boulevards, for the milder cli- 
mate of Palma. Wandering ramours of the climate, and of the magnificent 
and picturesque scenery of the Balearic isles—a treasure all but virgin to tour- 
ists and artists—had led her to retreat thither, for a few months of quietness and 
the education of her children. 

Majorca, Madame Dudevant tells us, is of a teeming fertility, and besides 
the production of almonds, oranges, figs, and olives, would afford, if rightly tilled, 
excellent pasturage for cattle. Tillage and breeding, however, have been alike 
neglected :— 

“As the Majorcan (continues the sarcastic author of ‘ Mauprat’) knows nei- 
ther how to fatten his cattle, nor to use his wool, nor to milk his cows (for he 
detests milk and butter as much as he despises industry )—as he does not produce 
cheese enough to venture to eat it—as he will not condescend to cultivate the 
mulberry and to breed silkworms, and has lost the art of carpentry, once so 
flourishing in the island,—as he is without horses, (Spain, in her maternal care, 
carrying off all his colts for the use of her armies, and the peaceful Majorcan not 
being fool enough to labour merely to supply the cavalry of the mother country) 
—-as he does not conceive it necessary to have one single practicable road 
throughout all his island—as the right of export is in the hands of a government 
which has not time to concern itself about such an insignificant affair, the Major- 
can was vegetating,—having nothing better to do than to repeat his rosaries and 
botch his nether garments, the latter more crazy than those of Don Quixote, his 
patron in misery and pride,—when the pig came to his rescue. The exportation 
of this quadraped has been permitted, and a new era—one of salvation—has be- 





I mean that you were a person of much more consequence | 


gun. The Majorcan, in ages to ccme, will name this the Age of the Pig, just 


in the eyes of two others—eh, old dame !—that you were the object of a more 
profound love than you ever can be again, long, long before you knew how de- 
lightful a thing it is to repay love with love. 

You have been admired,and have been told that you were admired ; and,though 
I your father say, who ought not to say it, you are worthy to be admired. And 
you have been flattered—fiattered by admiration ; never deny it, girl, it is hu- 
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as in his history the Mussulman recognizes the Age of the Elephant. The 
olive and the caroba, no longer run wild over the cunt ; the fig of the cactus no 
lunger serves as plaything for the children ; the housewife has learned to econo- 
mize the bean and the potato. The pig forbids that anything should be wasted ; 
. . « for he enjoys at Majorca rights and prerogatives, which, befure his time, 
no one thought of offeringto men. The houses have been enlarged and ventila- 
ted; the fruits, which were rotting on the gery: have been collected, sorted, 
and preserved ; and steam navigation, which had been considered as superfluous 
and unreasonable, has been established between the island and the continent. It 
is owing to the pig, then, that I was able to visit Majorca. * * A pretty lit- 
tle English steamer has been bought, not strong enough, indeed, to make head 
against the north winds, so terrible in these latitudes, but which, in fair weather, 
unce a week transports to Barcelona a couple of hundred pigs and a few passen- 
gers into the bargain. It is delightful to see with what solicitude and tenderness 
the cargo ([ am not speaking of the bipeds) is treated : how lovingly it is depo- 
sited on terra firma. The captain of the steamer is avery amiable gentleman, 
who, from having lived and conversed much with those noble quadrupeds, has 
entirely caught their tones of exclamation, and even a little of their disinvoltura. 
If a passenger should complain of the noise they make, the captain will answer 
that it is the sound of money clinking upon the counter. If a lady should be 
fastidious enough to remark that the atmosphere of the vessel might be more 
fragrant, her husband is at her elBow to answer, that gold has an excellent smell - 
and that no pig means no silk gown, no French hat, no mantilla. Should any 
one be sea-sick, let him not expect the slightest attention from any one on board, 
for the pigs, too, are sea-sick, and the malady is, with them, accompanied with a 
languor and a contempt of life which must at any price be overcome. Thus, 
compassion and sympathy laid aside, that he may preserve the existence of his 
precious charge, the captain, in person, armed with a whip, plunges into the 
midst of them,—at his heels every sailor on board, each one catching up what 
**comes the handiest,” this, an iron bar, that a rope's end. In an instant the 
mute and suffering herd are, by most paternal floggings, compelled to get up, to 
stir about, and by such violeat exercises to keep off the fatal influence of sea- 
sickness. When we returned from Majorca to Barcelona in the month of March, 
though the heat was stifling, it was impossible to set foot on deck for the pigs : 
if we had even been willing to expose our legs to the peril of being made a meal 
of by some particularly ill-humoured individual, the captain, doubtless, would not 
have permitted us to annoy them by our presence.” 

Let us follow this pig-tale a step further. The authoress, apropos of the mi- 
series of invalidism in Majorca, has been descanting upon the food which it is 
possible to procure to tempt a delicate appetite :— 

“The basis (continues she) of all Majorcan cookery is invariably pork. * * 
They make, | am sure, more than two thousand different dishes with it ; at least 
a couple of hundred kinds of sausages, seasoned with such a profusion of garlic, 
pepper, pimento, and corrosive spice of every conceivable quality, that every bit 
you eat is at the risk of your life. You will have presented to you at table a 
score of dishes, which look like food for Christians to eat: trust none of them, 
they are confections made up by Lucifer’s own hand. Nay, when at last, with 
the dessert, appears a piece of pastry, of engaging aspect, garnished with sli- 
ces of fruit, like candied orange, it is but a pork tart, seasoned with garlic, with 
bits of apple and rimento on the top, the whole frosted over with salt ; the inno- 
cent air of which made you take it for sugar.” 

So much for the staple commodity and delicacy of Majorca, and its influence 
upon human comforts. But, arrived at Palma, our traveller tells us, that, despite 
the novelty of aspect of the town, her party fared little better than if, in unsa- 
voury truth, they had landed ina sty. ‘There is not a single hotel in the place ; 
—the ouly furnished lodgings procurable were wretched ;—and the Palmesans 
showed no desire to amend this wretchedness, with a view of making the stran- 
gers comfortable. ‘ The traveller who does not wish to sleep in the open air,” 
says Madame Duslevant, ‘‘ought to be recommended to some twenty of the 
principal inhabitants of the place, and announced some months before arrival 
Even the magnificent ‘ Es a la disposicion de usted’ with which the new 
comer, thus protected, will be greeted by the Majorcan grandee, is a broken reed 
to lean upon. The use of a carriage having been pressed upon Madame Dude- 
vant in the most amiable manner, she was simple enough to accept it. Buta 
note which arrived in the place of the vehicle, acquainted her once for all, that, 
as far as concerned Majorcan hospitality, she was far too literal an interpreter. 
For the commodious establishment of the party, they were advised to hire an 
unfurnished house—the word meaning a dweiling sans windows or doors, these 
fixtures, down to the very hinges, being carried off by the tenant when he 
changes his residence. ‘Chey were further advised to wait till furniture could 
be received from France—none other that was tolerable being procurable. What 
this scheme of importation implied may be gathered from the fact that, for one 
of Pleyel's small pianos, which followed them, the strangers had to pay the sum 
of 706 francs (£28 sterling) duty !—the only alternative was to throw it into 
the sea, for to send it back was forbidden ; and to alluw it to remain at the Cus- 
tom House not permitted. To al! expressions of impatience the eternal ‘ mucha 
calma”* was applied, by way of panacea. ‘Of a surety,” Hood's settlers in 
the Squampash Flats did not fare much worse than the unlucky Parisian novelist 
and * her tail” in the Balearic Islands. 

At last, a certain Signor Gomez was prevailed on, for the sum of a hundred 
francs a month, to let them his country-house. The furniture was rude to misery, 
the decorations four paper fire-boards framed and hung up in the salon—but the 
situation was splendid, at the foot of mountains, and looking down a rich valley, 
to the yellow walls of Palma, and the enormous mass of its cathedral, with the 
sea in the distance. Here then the party prepared to put their Arcadian plans 
into execution—and to enjoy the beauuful scenery on every side of them. 
Their dream lasted three weeks, and no more. At the end of that time the rainy 
season set in. Before entering on a detail of the comforts of a winter in the 
South, we cannot resist a passage in which the poetess gives herself up to more 
gracious recollections than those filling the larger part of her Majorcan letters 
~ * Till that (rainy) time, she says,the weather had been enchanting; the 
lemon trees and tne myrtles still in flower, and on one of the earlier nights of 
December, I lingered in the open air, upon a terrace, till five in the morning, 
tempted by the luxury of such a delicious climate; theugh by constitution so 
sensitive to coldthat no enthusiasm for Nature will enable me to support the 
least possible chill. * * I recollect that I was occupied in attending to the 
sounds of the night, and making a note of them in my memory. Every one 
knows that each country has harmonies, cries, mysterious whispers of its own, 
and that this utterance (so tu say) of material things, isnot one of the least 
characteristic signs which strikes the traveller. ‘The mysterious sound of the 
water as it laps the marble parapets, the heavy and measured step of the sbirr 
on the quay, the sharp and almost child-like cry of the mice that chase and fight 
with each other across the slimy flags,—in short, all the stealthy and singular 
sounds which faintly trouble the melancholy silence of a Venetian night—in no 
point resemble the monotonous noise of the sea, the “ Qui vive?” of the senti- 
nels, and the melancholy chaunt of the serenos of Barcelona. The Lago Mag- 
giore has harmonies different from those of the Lake of Geneva, nor does the 
perpetual crackling of the pines in the forests resemble in any respect the crack- 
ing which is heard on the glaciers. In Majorca, the stillness is more profound, 
perhaps, than anywhere else. Sometimes it is broken by the tinkling of the 
bells of the she-asses and mules in the pasture—a sound less grave and more 
melodious than that of the Swiss cow-bells. ‘Then the bolero is to be heard in 
the most desolate places and on the darkest of nights; not a peasant but has 
his guitar, nor who leaves it behind him when he goes abroad. From my ter- 
race, too, I could hear the sea, but so far off and so faint that the strangely-fan- 
tastic and captivating verse of Djins came back to my memory :— 

J'écuute, 
Tout fuit. 
On doute, 
La nuit, 
Tout passe. 
L’espace 
Efface 

La bruit. 

“Tn a neighbouring farm, I heard the wailing of a little child, and then the 
voice of its mother, who, to hush it, sang a pretty air of the country—monoto- 
nous, plaintive, thoroughly Arabian. Other tones, less picturesque, called me 
back to the ridiculous side of Majorca. The pigs began to waken up, and to 
lament in a manner I know not howto describe. Then the pagés, the father of 
the family, was awakened by the voice of his treasure, asthe mother had been 
disturbed by the cries of her baby. ! heard him put his head out of the window 
and objurgate his darlings in the neighbouring stable in an authoritative voice 
This the pigs understood well; for they became still. T hen the patriarch, to 
lull himself, as it seemed, began to recite his rosary in a lugubrious vuice, which, 
in proportion as slumber went and came, grew full and faint alternately, like the 
far-off murmuring of the waves.” 

With the commencement of the wet season, however, ended all these fantas- 
tic delights. ‘ Itis surprising,” remarks our authoress, ‘‘ how few precautions 
the Majorcans take against the plagues of wind and rain.” The House o! the 
Winds (Son-Vent in patois), which, by odd chance, was the name of Senor 
Gomez’ mansion, kept the promise of its name ; the walls, which were plaste red 
with chalk, and excessively thin, swelled like a sponge. No other fire was to 
be had save from the braseros—poisonous from the sulphureous odours they 
emitted. ‘To complete the chapter of delights, one of the party fell s. kofa 
malady, which bore signs enough of consumption to affright the Majorcans, who 
hold that disease in almost as much horror as the plague; and Senor Gomez 
learning the fact, served his tenants with a notice to quit with the shortest pos 
sible delay. Had not chance and the French const! befriended them, they must 
have ‘‘camped out,” asthe Americans have it, ina cavern, ‘like real gipsies,” 








But chance installed them in a suite of cells, vacated in the Chartreuse of Vall- 
demosa (what a name fora novelist!) by a Spanish refugee. We must makea 
long stride over much speculative matter, in which, as of late has been her wont, 
Madame Dudevant loses no opportunity to preach the new doctrines of M. de 
Lamennais and his sect—that we may come to something more tangible, 
more agreeable, though not less poetical—her description of her winter retreat 
and its inmates. 

The Chartreuse of Valldemosa is splendidly situated, on a ridge of hills over- 
looking Palma; and the monks did much in their day to cultivate the grounds 
round the monastery, and to smooth the ruggedness of the track by which the 
pilgrims must climb up from the town to their habitation. 

Containing, as it did, according to the rule of the order, thirteen recluses, 
inclusive of the superior, the Chartreuse should have escaped the edict which, 
in 1836, had decreed the demolition of monasteries containing a community of 
fewer than twelve persons. Nevertheless, like all the rest, the monks had been 
dispersed, and the convent suppressed—that is, considered as a domain of the 
state. The Majorcan government, not knowing how to make use of such vast 
buildings, had taken the determination, during the time which must elapse, ere 
they fell to ruin of themselves, to let the cells to persons who might wish to in- 
habit them. Though these rents were extremely moderate, the villagers of 
Valldemosa showed no disposition to profit by the permission ; perhaps 
from the extreme attachment they had felt towards their monks, perhaps 
from a superstitious fear. The greater part of the Chartreuse was, In- 
deed, inhabited during the summer by the bourgeoisie of Palma, but they 
were driven away by cold at the approach of winter ; and, at the time 
of our taking up our residence there, the only inmates besides myself 
and my family, were the Apothecary, the Sacristan, and Maria Antonia — 
This Maria Antonia was a sort of housekeeper, who had been driven from Spain, 
and who had hired a cell with the intention ef living upon the chance tenants of 
the Chartreuse. Her cell was next to ours, and served for our kitchen, while 
its owner professed to cook for us. She was a woman who bad been pretty— 
shrewd,—to all appearance most correct,-—insinuating,—setting herself up as 
well born—charmingly behaved,—the cleverest of flatterers, with a melodious 
voice, and a hospitality singular in its manner of exercise. It was her way to 
tender her services to new comers, refusing with an indignant air, and almost 
hiding her face as she did it, any kind of recompense for her good offices. She 
acted thus—soran her argument—for the love of God, por l'assistencia, and 
with the sole end of obtaining the good-will of her neighbours. Her possessions, 
as regards furniture, were, a sacking bed, a foot-warmer or brasero, two straw 
chairs, a crucifix and a few earthen dishes. These were all put at our disposal 
with the utmost generosity, and we were at liberty to instal her among them as 
our servant and kitchen-maid, if it so pleased us. Butshe presently took pos- 
session of our establishment, and began to cater for herself the choicest parts of 
our goods—dinner included. Neversaw I devout mouth more liquorish,—never 
fingers more clever at dipping, without burning, tothe very bottom of the boil- 
ing casserole—never throat more elastic in slily swallowing the sugar and the 
coffee of her inestimable tenants ; managing,too, to hum the while a canticle or 
abolero. It would have been a curious and diverting thing, if one had not been 
personally concerned in the question, to watch this christian Antonia, with La 
Catalina,at al! Valldemosan hag,who served us as valet de chambre,and La nigna, 
a little rough-headed monster who acted as groom, laying siege to our dinner. 
This tovk place at the time of the Angelus, which these three grimalkins ‘never 
failed to recite: the two elders in duo, their hands prowling the while over all 
the dishes, and the little one answering ‘‘ Amen,” as it abstracted with an un- 
paragoned dexterity, a cutlet or a preserved fruit. It was a picture quite worth 
pretending not to see: but when the rains began frequently to intercept our com- 
munications with Palma, and the supply of eatables ran short, the assisfencia of 
Maria Antonia and her party became something less amusing, and my children 
and myself were absolutely obliged to stand sentinel over cur Victuals. * 
The Sacristan was a big fellow, who perhaps had served the priests at mass 
in his childhood, and who now was the depository of the keys of the convent 
He bore but a scandalous sort of reputation ; * though anything in the 
world rather than handsome, he had his pretensions to dandyism. Instead of 
the becoming half Arabian costume belonging to people of his class, he wore 


European trowsers and braces, which were much admired (it was hinted) by his 
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memory for localities, I could never find my way, without 
third cloister ; or it should be called the first, 
the least, too, of the three. !t makes a beautiful picture: the enclosure which 
its ruined walls encircle, is the ancient cemetery of the monks. 
inscriptions to designate the tombs which the holy men dug for 
their lifetime ; 
hes been laid. * Around this small cloister are disposed the chapels of 
the Chartreuse of the fifteenth century ; they are hermetically closed, and the 
Sacristan opens them for no one, a circumstance which piqued our curiosity to 
the utmost ; since, peeping through the windows, we fancied we could see the 
beautiful remains of eld sculpture and ornaments in wood. * * Like the 
rest, the second cloister has its twelve cells and twelve chapels. Its arcades 
have a particular character in their dilapidation. They are so ruinous, that 
never passed a storm over the Chartreuse, but a patch of wall or a fragment of 
vault fell. I never heard anything equal in dismal melancholy, to the howling 
of the wind through these desolate galleries. The sound of the torrents, the 
wild hurry of the clouds, the monotonous clangour of the sea, and the cries of 
the sea-birds who wheeled past in the storm,—the sudden coming on of fogs, 
which fell thick as a pall, and penetrating these cloisters, made the lamps, we 
were obliged to carry in the evening, look each like an ignis fatuus,—to say 
nothing of the thousand details of monastic life which crowded thick upon the me- 
mory—made the Chartreuse the most romantic place of sojourn in the world. * * 
! confess, I could never cross the cloister of an evening, without certain mixed 
shudderings of fear and pleasure, which I should have been sorry my children 
saw. ‘They, however shared none of my fantasies. * * But I never dared 
to let them go out in the evening afier once having met a tall old man, who 
used to make his rounds in the twilight. This was an old servant or client of 
of the community, whose brain had been turned by devotion—or drink. When 
the latter element predominated, it was his wont to wander about in the clois- 
ters, knocking at the doors of the empty cells with his pilgrim’s staff, to which 
was hung a long rosary,—now calling upon the monks with a tipsy solemnity, 
now praying in a doleful voice before the chapels. As a gleam or two of light 
proceeded from our cell, it was round it that he especially loved to hover: would 
enter the chamber of Maria Antonia,who had a great fear of him,and inflicting up- 
on her his long homilies, seasoned with oaths, would instal himself above her 
brasero, till the Sacristan beguiled him thence with civil speeches, or other ar- 
tifices; for the Sacristan was not very brave, and feared to make enemies. 
The man would then come knocking at our door, at all manner of unseasonable 
hours, and when he had worn himself out with calling in vain for Father Nicho- 
las (his fixed idea,) would fall down at the feet of the Madonna, whose niche was 
afew paces from our door, and fall asleep, with an open knife in one hand, and 
achapletinthe other. * * 

** One evening we had an attack and an apparition of another quality, which I 
shall never forget. It began with an inexplicable noise, which | can unly com- 
pare to thousands of bags of nuts rolling incessantly over a boarded floor. We 
hastened out into the cloisterto see what it couldbe. The place was as dark 
and deserted as usual: but the noise came nearer and nearer, and presently a 
faint light began to appear in the cavernous distance. By degrees this grew 
into the blaze of several torches, and we saw appear through the red vapor they 
diffused, a squadron of creatures of the most repulsive forms conceivable. No- 
thing less than Lucifer in person, accompanied by all his court,—in the midst 
the arch-demon, black all over, with horns, and a blood-coloured face: around 
him aswarm of subject-imps, with bird’s heads, horses’ cails, scale armour of all 
colours—and the fiends or shepherdesses in pink and white dresses, who had the 
air of being carried off by these evil spirits. * * They were villagers, who 
were keeping carnival, and had come to hold their rustic ball in Maria Antonia’s 
cell. ‘The strange sound which had heralded them had been that of the castan- 
ets, which several urchins, disguised with dirty and hideous masks, were playing 
at the same time, not in an uninterrupted measured rhythm, as in Spain,but with 
a continuous roll like that of the drum beating to arms. * * When all this 
rout of people were near us, they accosted us with suavity and politeness, for 
the manners of the Majorcans are, in general, anything rather than hostile. 
Beelzebub himself condescended to address a few words of Spanish to me, and 
to inform me that he was an advocate. Then he tried, by way of giving me a 
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neighbours. His sister was the most beautiful woman [ saw on the island. They 
did not inhabit the convent, as they were rich and proud, and had a house o 


their own in the village; but they made their rounds every day, never forget- 


| 
ting Marija Antonia, who used to invite them to eat our dinner when she had no 


appetite. ‘The Apothecary wasa recluse, who used to shut himself up in bis 
ce!l, forthe pleasure of putting on his ci-dev white robe, and going through 
the service in full dress. knocked at his door to ask for marsh- 
mallow or chiendent (the only two specifics he possessed,) he would throw his 
frock on the bed, and come out, in his black breeches, stockings, and shrunk 
waistcoat, in the identical costume of the operating surgeons whom Moliére 
presented as dancers in one of his interlude He was a most self-sustained 
old man; making no complaints, and praying, probably, for the triumph of Don 
Carlos, and the return of the Holy Inquisition, without wishing harm to any 
one. He sold us his medicines as dearly as if they had been so much gold,— 
his little profits consoling him for his release from his vow of poverty.” 

The tone in which this group is coloured, though in the main probably 
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faith- 
ful, and borne out by a subsequent list of extortions and inhospitalities, which 
no suspicion could justify, is explained by Madame Dudevant herself in subse- 
quent pages. ‘The Valldemosans are among the most superstitious of the 
Pope’s subjects, and the French party, * 
to no mass, and recited no prayers. 


with small belief encumbered,’ went 
The islanders, too, were scandalised at 
seeing a little girl wandering wild about the country in boy's clothes; and in 
revenge for these improprieties, kept aloof from and cheated the sojourners @ 
Voutrance. When Madame Dadevant speaks of inanimate things, her colour- 
ing loses its harshness: we must goa page or two further with her, in her 
sketches of her deserted resting-place which have a picturesque and melancho- 
ly charm, reminding us—and the compliment is a high one—of the pictures 
given us by the author of * Vathek’ in his journals. 

“ As regards ornamental architecture, there is nothing beautiful in the Char- 
treuse: it is an assemblage of buildings very strongly constructed, and on a 
large scale: within an extent so wide, and out of such an enormous mass of 
stone, lodgment for a battalion of soldiers might have been erected. Yet this 
vast edifice had been reared for twelve persons, in the new cloister (for the 
monastery is composed of three chartreuses, which have been added one to the 


other, at different epochs,) there are twelve cells, each composed of three spa- 
Right and left of this | 


cious apartments, commanding one side of the cloister. 
are twelve chapels, each recluse having his own, in which he could shut himself 
up for solitary prayer. 
tues of saints in painted wood, so hideous, that, I confess, I should have been 
terrified to encounter them out of their niches. These oratories are floored 
with enamelled tiles, disposed in different mosaic patterns—a remnant of the 
Arabian style; the only good taste of which even a tradition has been preserved 
in Majorca. Each of these chapels, too, is fitted up with its fountain, and a 
shell of the beaut.ful marble of the country; it being an ordinance that every 
monk should wash out his oratory every day. There is a coolness in these dim 
vaulted rooms, with their enamelled lining, which, in the dog-days at least, 
must have given a voluptuous repose to the long hours of prayer. The fourth 
side of the new cloister, the centre of which is occupied by a little garden 
symmetrically planted with box-trees, which have not yet utterly lost the pyra- 
midical forms into which they had been shorn, is occupied by an elegant small 
church, the freshness and order of which contrast with the neglect ard solitude 
of the monastery. We hoped to find an organ there: forgetting that the rule 
of the Chartreuse suppressed music, as a vain luxury and pleasure of the senses. 
The church consists of one single nave, floored also with tiles very delicately 
painted, in bouquets of flowers tastefully disposed, as upon a carpet. The 
wooden panels, the confessionals, the doors, are in a very simple style; but the 
perfection of their mouldings, and the neatness of the sparing ornaments intro- 
duced, attest a cleverness of hand not to be found in the carpenter’s work of 
France. Unluckily this careful execution is, also, a lost art in Majorca. There 
are only in all the island, to quote M. Tastu, a couple of workmen who have 
preserved anything like the old traditions. The carpenter we employed was 
certainly an artist, but only in music and painting. Happening to be one day 
in our cell, he examined ail our artistical apparatus with that childish and ind:s- 
creet curiosity, which I have remarked among the Greek slaves. Some sketch- 
es which my son had made after the designs of Goya, representing monks at 
their gambols, scandalized him a little ; but on perceiving an engraving of ‘ The 
Descent from the Cross,’ after Rubens, he remained fixed for a Jong time in 
strange contemplation. We asked him what hethought of it. ‘There is not, 
in all the island of Majorca,’ was his answer in patois, ‘anything so beautiful 
and so natural.’ This last epithet from one with the appearance and the man- 
ners of a savage, struck usmuch. The sound of the piano, and the admirable 
music of its performer, threw him into a sort of ecstacy. He left his labour, 
and placed himself behind the player, with mouth wide open, and eyes half out 


of hishead. Dut these refined instincts did not hinder him from being a thief, 
as all the Majorcan peasants are to strangers, and that without any scruple, 
though, it is said, they religiously preserve honour in their dealings with each 


other He asked a fabulo 18 price for his work : and wo | 
greedily upon all the little implements of 
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had some trouble 
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to rescue my toilette apparatus from his huge pockets, he being most tempted 
by a glass of cut crystal; or, perhaps, by the toott sh to be nd there, of 
which, certes, he did not ¢ ym pre hend the use. This man had the artistic ten- 
dencies of an Italian, and the thievish instincts of a Malay «er a Cailre. * 
The old cloister which we must needs cross to enter the new one communicates 
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All the chapels are differently ornamented, with sta- 


higher idea of his quality, to speak to me in French; and wishing to ask me if 
I was pleased with the Chartreuse, translated the Spanish word cartuza, by the 
| word cartouche, which made a slight malaprop: but the Majorcan devil is not 
| obliged to be polyglott.—The dance was no gayer than the songhad been. We 
followed them into Maria Antonia’s cell, which was decorated with small paper 
lanterns, suspended across the room, from garlands of ivy. The orchestra, com- 
posed of a large guitar, a small one, a kind of shrill violin, and three or four pairs 
of castanets began to play native jolas and fandangos like those of Spain, but 
still more original in rhythm, and bolder in their turns. This fete was given in 
honour of Raphael Torres, a rich proprietor of the country, who had married a 
pretty girl a few days before. The bridegroom was the ouly person condemned 
to dance almost all the evening, vis-a-vis to one woman after another. During 
this duo, all the rest of the party, grave and silent, were sitting on the ground, 
crouched as the Orientals and Africans do—even the Alcade himself, with his 
monkish cape, and his great black, silver-headed stick. The Majorcan boleros 
have an ancestral gravity, and none of those profane graces which we admire 
in Andalusia. Both men and women keep their arms extended and immovable : 
while the fingers ply the castanets ceaselessly, and with precision. The gay 
Raphael danced, as if for the relief of his conscience. When his duty was over 
he went and squatted among the rest, dog-fashion, and the choice spirits of the 
place had leave to shine in their turn. A youngish boy, slim as a wasp, was the 
object of universal admiration for the impetuosity of his movements, and his 
| leaps, which had an effect nothing short of galvanic,—and yet did not light up his 
| face with the least spark of gaiety. A stout tiller of the earth in the fulness of 
| his self-complacency, tried a few of the Spanish graces,—would needs curve 
| his arm and throw out his leg—but he was scouted, and deservedly, for a more 
laughable caricature could not be seen. We should have lingered late at this 
rustic ball—but for certain exhalations of oil and garlic, which made the place 
untenable.” 
| Thislong extract renders further drafts upon Madame Dudevant's volumes 
impossible. We have indicated the circumstances which made her residence 
in Majorca a disagreeable one, and circumscribed her powers of observation as 
well as her sympathies. But in truth, beyond the beauties of Nature, to which 
| she does ample justice, there is not much to see in the island ; and for this little, 
| she draws upon former descriptions of MM. Grasset de Saint-Sauveur and Lau- 
rent—and upon the fruits of researches made by M. Tastu, the husband of the 
well-known and graceful French Lyrist. There are, however, a few anti- 
quities worthy of a visit in Palma: among the most noticeable, the monu- 
ments of the Bonapartes in the convent of St. Dominic.—These, and a blazon of 
the family shield in a Golden Book of the island nobility, belonging to the Count 
of Montenegro, led the travellers to further researches ; and in the Register— 
index, Peter the Third, volume second of the Archives of the Crown of Aragon 
—kept at Barcelona, are to be found mentioned two acts dated 1276, relative to 
the members of the Bonpar family. ‘ This name of Provencal or Languedocian 
origin, submitting like many others at the same period, to Majorcan alteration, 
would have become Bonapart ;—who knows,” eoncludes our authoress, “the 
importance of which these slight traces might have been, if, discovered a few 
years earlier, they had served to prove to Napoleon, who clung so closely to the 
idea of making himself a Frenchman, that his family had originally belonged to 
the country of his adoption ?” 


Suntntlary., 


The King of Prussia is stated to have a splendid tent of cast-iron frame-work, 
which costs nearly 40,000 francs. made at Berlin, for the camp of Silena, with 
a view to giving in it a dinner and other entertainments to his officers. 
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Fine Arts.—Stigelmayer, the celebrated Bavarian sculptor, is said to have 
brought his galvano-plastic process to such perfection that, in the space of two 
or three hours, colossal statues in plaster are covered witha coat of copper, 
which takes, with the greatest accuracy, the most minute and delicate touches, 
and appears as solid as the finest casts in bronze: so with the smallest objects, 
flowers, plants, and even insects. 

Propagation of Sound.—At a late sitting of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
M. Colladon gave an account of experiments made on the Lake of Geneva, re- 
lative to the propagation of sound. Under favourable circumstances, he con- 
siders sound may be transmitted through the sea for a distance of sixty Eng- 
lish miles, 

Important Discovery in Medicine.—A physican of Paris has invented an in- 
strument, called a sphymometer, the property of which is to expose to the eye 
the action of the pulse, the strength of which it measures, while, at the sane 
time, it developes the system and all the anomalies. Experience las shown 
the exactitude and utility of this instrument, which allows the physician to cal- 
culate the action ofthe heart, and extend his experienced assistance in the most 
difficult cases. 

Will of a Millionairc.—The will and codicil of the late Mr. James Wood, of 
Gloucester, was proved on Saturday week in the Registry of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, by Sir Matthew Wood, Bart., Mr. Jacob Osborne, 
and Mr. John Surman, the surviving executors. The property (personal) is 
sworn under £1,000,000. The probate amounts to £13,500 The legacy duty 
is 10 per cent., except upon that portion given to Mzs Mr. Sur- 
man, which will pay 6 per cent. 


Present to Her Majesty.—A few days previous to the departure of the Court 
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with it by @ ro indabout passage, but simple as this was, thanks to my w off 


from Windsor for Claremont, a very cheste and elaborately wrought table, com- j 


1out stumbling into the | posed of a portion of the wreck of the Royal 
because it is the most ancient,— | Castle, as a present to Her Majesty, from a Mr. Emanuel, of Portsmouth. The 


There are no | which is supported by four lions, each about the size of a large bulldog. The 
: themselves in | surface of the table is composed of alternate pieces of white and black oak, 
only a slight swelling of the turf marks the place where acorpse | which radiate from asmall point in the centre, the black coloured wood bei 


, was received at Windsor 


table is of a circular form, and attached toa thick and richly carved pedestal, 


that which had been acted on by the water, and the other the heart or centre 
of large logs to which the discolouration had not penetrated. On the edge is @ 
profile view of the Royal George, neatly engraved on silver, and underneath a 
short inscription, stating that the material of which it is composed was original- 
ly a portion of the wreck of the abovementioned magnificent vessel. 


_ The Human Panorama —Mankind moves onward through the night of time 
like a procession of terch-bearers, and words are the lights which the genera- 
tions carry. By means of these they kindle abiding lamps beside the track 
—_ they have passed, and some of these, like the stars, shall sffine for ever 
and ever. 

A Fault in Napoleon's Character.—His genius was vast, but it was after 
the manner of the Orientals rather than the Europeans: he followed neither 
the dictates of truth nor the lessons of experience, but the vivid pictures and 
vehement suggestions of his own fervent imagination. Such was the intensity 
of these impressions that they made him entirely forget reality; he reasoned 
and acted upon them after the manner of insane persons, as if. they had been 
actual existences. Ideas with him instantly led tu desire ; his incipient thought 
was already a passion ; and his chief endeavours afterwards were directed to 
conquering the difficulties or overcoming the obstacles which opposed its exe- 
cution. Thence the complaint, socommonly made against him especially in his 
latter years, that he had an instinctive aversion to truth, and that no one could 
secure his favour but by anticipating and confirming his preconceived opinions. 
It was not that he had a repugnance towards truth in the abstract, but that he 
resisted everything which deranged or unsettled the existing current of his 
ideas. From the same cause, he never was known to chauge his opinion on any 
subject ; nor did he ever admit, except in one or two flagrant instances, such as . 
the attack on Spain, that he had done wrong or committed a mistake in his life. 
His ideas were conceived in the vivid imagination of the East, and mach more 
frequently founded on abstract conceptions than practical observations ; but 
they were developed with the strictness of geometrical demonstrations, and en- 
graven on his mind in characters more durable and unalterable than the sculpe 
tures op Egyptian granite.—Alison’s History of Europe. 


The only Man known to London.—Thousands and tens of thousands of in- 
dividuals are known in London, but it is curious enough that there is only one 
man now in existence known to London: to the city, the west end, Marylebone, 
Southwark, every point in short, of the metropolitan compass. Much of the 
notoriety the illustrious individual in question owes to his glory, and much also 
to his nose ; nor would he, perhaps, with all his victories, have ever been ena- 
bled to achieve this signal conquest over the indifference of universal London, 
if his features were not in sume sort the heralds of his fame. When this dis- 
tinguished person appears out of doors, there is a general commotion; well- 
dressed people, forgetting their business or pleasure, run after him like little 
boys trotting at the heeis of ashowman; “ Hats off” is the word whereverhe 
makes his way; carriages stop without orders, that the ladies, coachman, and 
John may have a stare; equestrians wheel about and follow his footsteps; 
‘There he goes,” vou’ll hear the people say ; but nobody asks who goes there, 
for to everybody he is as well knownas the Monument. When he goes down 
to the House crowds assemble to await his coming and crowds await patiently 
to see him coming away. How he looks is the general topic of discourse, and 
he is the only person in London or the world who, for twenty-five years, has 
occupied the same large portion of the public eye without fatiguing the sight 
or escaping the memory, without diminution or decay of a respect as universal 
as extraordinary. Need we say that there must be more than popularity in 
thist When we said that the illustrious person in question is as well known 
as the Monun:ent, we forgot for the moment that he is a monument himself, a 
living, moving trophy of the might and majesty of England, of her bravery and 
glory. We do not name him; to name him were to detract from that univer- 
sal fame that accompanies his footsteps ; let it be enough that every one knows 
and no one can mistake him. He is the single solitary exception to the rule 
we have laid down, that no living man is large enough to fill the universal eye 
of so vast a body as London.—[** The only man known in London” is, of course 
the Duke of Wellington.) 


An illustration of Scripture —Mounting again at ten minutes past five 
o’clock, we proceeded upon the Hebron road towards Kurnul. The region 
around, and especially upon our right, was the finest we had yet seen in the hill 
country of Judah. The great plain or basin spreads itself out in that direction, 
shut in on every side by higher land or hills, except upon the east, where it 
slopes off towards the Dead Sea. The elevation of this plain, though not so 
great as that of Dhoheriyeh, cannot be less than fifteen hundred feet or more 
above the level of the Mediterranean. Its waters apparently flow off in both 
directions, partly towards the Dea Sea, and partly towards Wady-es-Se a. The 
surface of the plain is waving, and almost free from the rocks; indeed, even 
the smaller stones are Jess abundant than usual. At present the whole tract 
was almost covered with fine fields of wheat belonging to persons in Hebron 
who rent the land of the government. Watchmen were stationed in various 
parts to prevent cattle and flocks from trespassing upon the grain. The 
wheat was now ripening; and we had here a beautiful illustration of Scrip- 
ture. Our Arabs ‘‘ were an hungered ;’’ and going into the fields,they “‘ pluck- 
ed the ears of corn, and did eat, rubbing them in their hands.”” On being ques- 
tioned they said this was an old custom, and no one would speak against it; 
they were supposed to be hungry, and it was allowed as acherity. We saw 
this afterwards in repeated instances.—Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Pa- 
lestine. 


Motherly Love.—Last among the characteristics of woman is that sweet mo- 
therly love with which nature has gifted her; it is almost independent of cold 
reason, and wholly removed from all selfish hope of reward. Not because it 1s 
lovely, does the mother love her child, but because it is a living part of herself 
—the child of her heart, a fraction of her own nature. Therefore, do her en- 
trails yearn over his wailings; her heart beats quicker at his joy: her blood 
flows more softly through her veins, when the breast at which he drinks knits 
him to her. In every uncorrupted nation of the carth, this feeling is the same. 
Climate, which changes everything else, changes not that. It is only the most 
corrupting forms of society which have power gradually to make luxurious vice 
sweeter than the tender cares and toils of maternal love. In Greenland, where 
the climate effords no nourishment for infants, the mother nourishes her child 
up to the third or fourth year of his life. She endures from him all the nascent 
indications of the rude and domineering spirit of manheod, with indulgent, all- 
forgiving patience. The negress is armed with more than manly strength when 
her child is attacked by savage beasts. We read with astonished admiration the 
examples of her matchless courage and contempt ofdanger. But if death robs 
that tender mother, whom we are pleased to call a savage, of her best comfort— 
the charm and care of her existence—where] is the heart that can conceive her 


sorrow? Read the lament of the Nadowassee woman on the loss of her hus- 
band and her infant son. The feeling which it breathes is beyond all expression- 
—Herder. 


Norman Beggars.—The beggar-lad seeks himself alass of his own caste, and 
merely asks her if she is willing to be his helpmate. If she consents, the busi- 
ness is settled, and they proceed to the solemnceremony of marriage. A fowl, 
the produce of their fishery, is put into an earthen pot and bviled. As soon 
as it isdone, the bridegroom takes up his stick and strikes the pot with it. 
The marriage ia valid for so many years as there are pieces.—L£xcursions in 
Normandy. , 

The Sinner and his Conscience.—The most reckless sinner against his own 
conscience has always, in the background, the consolation that he will go on in 
this course only this time, or only so long, but that at such a time he will amend. 
We may be assured that we do not stand clear with our Own consciences 80 
long as we determine, or project, or even hold it possible, at some future time, 
to alter our course of action. He who is certain of his own conduct feels 
perfectly confident that he cannot change it, nor the principles upon which 
it is founded ; that, on this point, his freedom is gone, that he is fixed 
for ever in these resolves.—Fichte; Mrs. Austin’s Fragments from German 
Authors. 

Old Age.—Salezza de Pedrada praising an old lady for her beauty, she an- 
swered, that “ beauty was incompatible with old age.” To which Salezza re- 
plied, «‘ We say ‘beautiful as angel,’ and yee the angcls of all creatures are the 
most ancient.” 

Napoleon's Eye and Calculation—By long experience, joined to great natural 
quickness and precision of eye, he had acquired the power of judging with ex- 
traordinary accuracy both of the amount of the enemy's force opposed to him in 
the field, and of the probable result of movements, even the most complicated, 


going forward in the opposite armies. The roar of artillery, the smoke and rat- 
tle of musketry, even the falling of balls aro ind him, were alike unable to di- 


vert his steady gaze, or disturb his accurate } idgment. Never was he known 
to be mistaken in the estimate which he formed on the distance or approach ol 
the fire of the enemy. Even oa the furthest extremity of the horizon; if his 
telescope could reach the hostile columns, he observed every movement, antici- 
pated every necessity, and, from the slightest indications, lrew correct conclu- 
sions as to the designs which were in contemplation. No sooner had he ascend- 
da height from whence a whole field of battle could be surv eyed than he looked 
ind him for with his telescope, and immediately formed a clear 
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conception of the position, forces, and intentions of the whole hostile array, in 
this way he could, with surprizing accuracy, calculate ina few minutes, ac- 
cording to what he could see of their formation, ar.d the extent of ground which 
they occupied, the numerical force of armies of sixty or eighty thousand men ; 
roe | if their troops were all scattered, he knew, at once, how long it would re- 
quire for them to concentrate, and how many hours must elapse before they 
could make their attack. On one occasion, in the autumn of 1813, some of 
Napoleon's generals expressed an opinion that he might expect an attack on 
the side “of Bohemia. ‘From whet I can see,” said he, calmly closing his te- 
lescope, “ the enemy have there two corps of sixty thousand men: they will 
require more than one day to concentrate and be ready to attack: we may pur- 
sue our march.” — Alison’s History of Europe. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sept. 28, 1841. 

My Dear Sir—Your flattering notices of my former light communications, 
and your kind assurance that a letter now and then from this quarter would be 
acceptable to your readers, induce me once more to take up the pen. 

Your journal holds an enviable position amongst its contemporaries. Devo- 
tedly supporting the interests and maintaining the fame of England, it never fails 
in dutiful respect to the Institutions of the Government that so liberally protects 
it; and whilst the Proprietor’s primary allegiance remains inviolate, he gives 
prominent notice to every thing praiseworthy and honourable, nationally or indi- 
vidually, in the land of his adoption. Thus does he earn golden opinions from 
both,and by his sedulous endeavours to point out mutual excellencies, affinities, 
and resemblances, to allay envyings, to soften acerbities, and commit old griev- 
ances to oblivion, he enacts as far asin him lies the noble part of peacemaker, 
between the two great countries. 

For this reason, and because I admire the politics of the Albion, the ability 
and liberality with which it is conducted, and the taste of its literary selections, 
I have always felt great gratification in casting my mite into its treasury, and my 
feelings, when inditing desultory matter for ita friendly pages, have been akin to 
those of the actor playing to a benefit and bumper house, who, even though he 
should sometimes deserve it, never fears a hiss. I proceed to give you some of 
my “notions ” of the Blue Noses. 

Mr. Samuel Slick of Slickville, the facetious Horologer, with whom I have 
the honor to be acquainted—who, entre nous, is a gentleman of *‘ most excellent 
fancy "—sayeth divers naughty things anent the inhabitants of this Land. My 
experience here is too limited to judge in the matter; yet in the course of some 
journeying in these Provinces, I have seen cause to suspect that the witty Yan- 
kee, selon sa fagon, exaggerateth ‘some few,” as himself would say. 

To begin with the Capital. It was said by Mr. Derbishire, the Member for 
By-town super Oitawa, in Canada, when he wanted to coax the people out of 
their votes—‘ all the world has heard of By-town and its magnificent site.” 
Now this was demonstrably said in roguery and irony, and out of joke prepense ; 
seeing that of the whole eight or nine hundred millions all over the Globe, only 
fourteen men and one woman in England, and five schoolboys in the States, had 
ever heard of By-town. But it is no fiction that all the world has heard of the 
harbour of Halifax. It is true that the city, compared with your gaudy and 
tulip-coloured tewns in the United States, is but a sad-liveried and sober-looking 
place ; and the architecture of the ugly wooden houses only harmonizes with 
their Quaker tint. Yet these triste and soinbre dwellings, I assure you, contain 
great comfort, and what is better, warm and honest hearts within ; and a stran- 

er will rarely meet greater kindness and hospitality, witness higher moral con- 

uct, or more assiduous cultivation of all the amenities and charities of social 
life than in the capital of Nova Scotia. The best proof of this is, that those 
who have resided here any considerable time like it more and more the longer 
they remain ; those who quit the place speak well of it, and all the Military look 
back to their stay in Halifax with complacency and regret. 

The city is advancing steadily and progressively, though certainly not with 
Rail-road speed; but this, no doubt will be much accelerated before long, when 
the impulse of the new communications with England and the States shall make 
itself felt more fully. The mercantile people are said to be cautious and calcu- 
lating, with little spirit of gambling or hazardous adventure amongst them. There 
is an Engtish tone of exactness, steadiness, and solidity, about the place, which 
leads one to believe that whatever is gained wili be kept, and that the profits of 
a life of toil will not be lightly exposed to the hazards of one doubtful specula- 
tion. 

A beautiful little Citadel, commanding the whole town and harbour, is now 
more than half-finished. It will grace as much as defend the city, for it is quite 
a gem in fortification. 

When I said above that the architecture of Halifax is but so-so, I ought to 
have excepted one handsome and Classic Building, the Parliament House, con- 
taining also the Law Courts. This is an imposing and well-proportioned edifice 
ef the Ionic order, built of dark stone. There is nothing that can bear a com- 
parison with it in any of the British Provinces. 

We are assured on proverbial authority,—which is the highest, being the pith 
and condensation of the experience of ages in a sentence—that walls have ears ; 
and our own auricular organs furnish evidence that they have a voice and tongue 
also, whose echoes have often startled us. It is, therefore, but a logieal conclu- 
sion, after the most approved inductive method, that such intellectual Buildings 
as our Senate House, must have a sensorium too, with appropriate mural or mo- 
ral feelings and passions, often sympathizing witl. those of mankind. Thus the 
old and virtuous floor of Holyrood House, to shew its detestation of the murder 
of Rizzio, tenaciously retained the stain of his blood through centuries of scrub- 
bing and lavation ; and the horrid whispering ear of Dionysius, which was a hole 
¥ — wall of his Palace, was heard to utter sounds long after the Tyrant’s 

eath. 

This point being established then, the rejoicing of our Province Building in 
Halifax lately, may well be conceived, when it heard that the tiresome hems, 
and haws, of limping oratory, and the eternal hear! hear! with the other ac- 
companiments of Legislative declamation were to be delightfully superseded by 
the sound of Dulcimers and Fiddles, and Clarionets, and Bassoons, the low, 
sweet voice of laughing woman, and the joyous chorus of festive mirth. 

But, without farther preface, I must teil you that we have lately had the honor 
of a visit from a young scion of Royalty—the Prince de Joinville, third son of 
Louis Philippe of France, who has been in New York and may be there at this 
moment. He came in his crack Frigate the Belle Poule, attended by the Cas 
sard sloop, and was received here with marked courtesy on the part of the Go- 
vernor, the City Authorities, and the Commander of the Forces and Garrison. 
Dinners and Dances were the order of the day for more than a week,ending in a 
magnificent military Ball, given by Major General Sir Jeremiah Dickson and the 
Garrison of Halifax, in the spacious halls of the Parliament House. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot avuid suspecting that the Prince had some fears 
as to the cordiality of his reception, after a late untoward event on the coast of 
Mexico. His first Lieutenant, when visiting the Winchester here during a gay 
Regatta we had,appeared anxious to exonerate Monseignenr from acting volunta- 
rily in the impressment of the Pilot,and said he could not avoid obeying the or- 
ders he had received from the Admiral. However this muy be, if any such 
doubts were entertained, His Royal Highness must have been most agreeably | 
disappointed. 

Our Lieutenant Governor is a good specimen of Erglish nobility, and on this 
occasivn discharged the high duties of his station with propriety and dignity. It 
would have been unlucky and unseemly if it had chanced otherwise. At these 
complimentary Fétes the Prince de Joinville and Lord Falkland appeared the 
impersonations of their respective countries, and were gracefully contrasted, so 
as toharmonize well, as their representatives, with our usual conceptions of 
high born Englishmen and Frenchmen. Both are handsome and fine-lvoking | 
men—the one erect, muscular, and manly, in all the lustihood of the prime of 
life, with the frank Anglo-Saxon visage and the blue eye of his country—the 
other slender, supple, and graceful, and profuse of the “ wreathed smiles” 
clustering about his dark [talian eyes 
ages, engaged in lively and friendly conversation, without a feeling of pleasure 
and complacency, nor without entertaining a fervent hope, that this amicable re- 
lationship might be emblematic of the position of France and England for ages 

I fancy the Belle Poule and her consort have a picked crew of men and offi- 
cers to shew off wherever they may touch. Certainly they are good specimens 
of the French Navy, although the critical eyes of ournavai people here found 
some fault both with the ng of the ships and the style of working. The 
Prince and officers, down to the youngest middy who could sport a hair, were 
“bearded like the Pard.” At the Balls they made themselves very agreeable 
to the Ladies, and footed away in the dance, and chatied in the intervals, with 
tae characteristic grace, exjouement, volubility, and perseverance of their gay 
and agile race. 
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tented country, with an intelligent, loyal, and moral population. Grave crime 
is said to be unknown, doors remain open all day long with safety, and in some 
districts I am informed, are seldom fastened at night. A deep religious feel- 
ing, 1 believe, is predominant, and much charity is exercised by the various de- 
nominations towards each other. 

Much of the surface of the Province is sterile and uncultivable, and all along 
the South and South East coast, a series of stroag mountainous ridges run pa- 
rallel with each other, abutting on the Atlantic, as if intended to be so many 
enormous buttresses against its force. But in the interior, and towards the 
West and North, there is a great deal of excellent land in cultivation, and a 
vast extent still wild ; and in the course of his day’s journey the traveller may 
there pass through many beautiful intervales, composed of the richest soil, run- 
ning in the course of the innumerable streams that water the Province. 

The great lines of road are in very good order, though in early spring they 
are usually much injured by the frost. Several new lines, avoiding the steep 
hills with which the McAdams seventy or eighty years ago used to stud the 
high-ways and by-ways so lavishly, are now in process of formation; and as 
the Lieut. Governor devotes much attention to this subject, and looks after 
the roads a good deal himself, great improvements in all the internal communi- 
cations are taking place. 

I wish I could state that any steps were taking to finish the Shubenacadie 
Canal, from which so much was at one time anticipated. It’s decaying and 
crumbling works are sadly offensive to the eye of the traveller as he passes 
along the edge of a chain of fine lakes, apparently scooped out by the hand of 
nature for the accommodation of man. ‘This unfortunate canal must, I fear, be 
justly deemed a reproach to Nova Scotia ; whether viewed as the unscientific 
commencement of an impracticable work, the undertaking of an unprofitable 
one, or the injudicious abandonment of one both feasible and profitable. 

Iam not quite au‘fait with respect to Nova Scotia politics, but it strikes me 
that a considerable advance to a fusion of the two great parties has been made 
by the present Lieut. Governor, and much abatement effected in the social 
and political acrimony of Conservatives and Reformers. The latter have 
gained theirchief points, and the Responsible Governmert principle, or rather 
some convenient modification or mystification of it, is now in operation here 
asin Canada. It comes intu power at a favourable time, when men’s minds are 
tired and disgusted with agitation, and predisposed to peace and quietness, evea 
ondoubtful terms. Let it go on and prosper, say I, as long as indissoluble con- 
nexion with England, and public satisfaction and improvement gu along with 
it. But the pinch has not yet come; and of one thing I am pretty certain, that 
any Colonial Ministry, as it is called, formed under the auspices of Responsible 
Government, will not want for convenient excuses and hold-fasts, to keep them- 
selves in office, in defiance of repeated adverse majorities; and will stick to 
their seats like leeches, after the good example of that most adhesive and 
amiable sanguisuga, Lord Melbourne. 

Lord Falkland appears to me to be an upright and honest Whig, and an amiable 
and high minded man, who is strong in the rectitude of his intentions, not un- 
mindful of illustrious ancestry, nor unambitious to earn political distinction. He 
pays much attention to public business, is his own Secretary, and has conduct- 
ed affairs so satisfactorily here that I am pretty sure, if he consents to remain, 
Sir Robert Peel will not disturb him in his Government. 

We had a report of the death of Lord Sydenham yesterday, from Boston, 
which many disbelieve, but I have some fears that it is too true. Very few 
men could have effected what he has done in Canada, and his death at this 
juncture would be most prejudicial to the best interests of the Province. for, 
though forced by the state of his health to return home, he would there be most 
useful in assisting by his council to guide the machine safely to which he had 
himself first communicated motion ; and would in all probability be consulted by 
Sir Robert Peel on Canadian matters, as we have seen the Duke of Welling- 
ton appealed to by an adverse ministry on military affairs. I believe that this 
nobleman has been much calumniated by all parties ; for neither could the Ca- 
nadian Conservatives pardon the slights they believed he offered to them ; 
which they certainly did not deserve from any Governor of Canada, nor the 
Radicals forgive him for refusing to throw himself into their arms; whilst his 
fiercest enemies, the French Canadians, will be ever inveterate against this pa- 
triotic and most clever man for the fatal blow their enmity to British institutions, 
and absurd ideas of preserving an isolated nationality, received at his hands. 

I have exhausted my paper, and probably your patience; so it is time to 
conclude. My friend Piscator requests you to accept his regards. He sayshe 
has had but little amusement in his line this summer, having arrived here too 
late in the season. But, as he intends to take the field (or the flood) early in 
the spring, he hopes to be able to give you an account of his salmucide opera- 
tions in the ‘‘jocund month of June.” Vale. Mites. 





TRIAL OF McLEOD. 

MR. SPENCER'S SPEECH—COUNSEL FOR THE PRISONER. 

This case presents peculiarities which it is necessary for you to appreciate. 
Long before this trial, nearly a year ago, all the circumstances were known to 
counsel forthe people. And nearly a month ago, our defence, as respects the 
commissions, was known to counsel forthe prosecution. And although evidence 
for the defence of murder is generally kept secret, yet we were so circumstan- 
ced that every lineament of the defence was known to tiem, and read by them. 
Every witness on the part of the government had conferences with the counsel 
for the presecution, and if they brought forward these witnesses without know- 
ing what they would prove, I would not hesitate to charge them with a derelic- 
tion of duty. But neither ofus have neglected that duty. The witiesses have 
also conversed with others; and there were committee rooms where they had 
read or heard the depositions which had been sworn to, and they were not igno- 
rant of the depositions sent from Canada. I don't believe the Attorney Gene- 
ral or District Attorney ever read these depositions to the witnesses. But do 
you suppose that only the four legal gentlemen who are for the people were en- 
gaged nm this prosecution? These four were but the corporal's guard of the ar- 
my spread all along the frontier. Colonels, corporals, generals, and even the 
post office has been used to further their prosecution. Not to shed the blood of 
McLeod, but toinvolve the two countries in war, that these men who dare not 
return to Canada, may enter it, if not in the van guard, at least in the rear 
guard of a victorious American army, to wrest it from the mother country. If 
this is not the case, how is it that such a host of witnesses have been produced, 
who never appeared in this case before? How does it happen that in every 
successive movement of this trial, new witnesses have sprung up to aid the pro- 
secution? Not to advocatethe truth, but to assist falsehood with such an ar- 
ray of cumbers astocrush the truth. Several of these wituesses appeared be- 
fore the Grand Jury of Niagara in 1838, and again before Squire Bell ; and we 
have copies of their depositions. There was also an examination before Judge 
Bowie. At those examinations we heard their names, but on this trial there 
were but 33 witnesses examined on the part of the government. Do you be- 
lieve these are all?) Nosuch thing. There isa large corps de rescrve, besides 
those, engaged in fighting the battle. Counsel for the prosecution has with- 
held from us the names of all the witnesses who were before the Grand Jury at 
Niagara. 

{ Hr. Hall said the names were given to counsel for the defence. ] 

Mr. Spencer—True, these names were given us, but the complaint is, that so 
few of them were examined here. So strong was the evidence before Judce 
Bowie that A. McLeod had nothing to do with the Caroline, that he determined 
to take bail, and let him go But, unfortunately, in that county, there is an ap- 
peal to popular feeling from the decision of a Judge. Here, thank Heaven, 
there is no popular assemblage, no cannon placed at our prison doors, no bands 
of ruffians You, gentlemen of the jury, will not have fears of setting the pri- 


| soner free, lest a rabble should be at your heels, nor will you becalled, as was 


One could not look on these two person- | 


the case with Justice Bowie, to apologise for your deliberate judgment. The 
District Attorney was well acquainted with our case, and so were the witness- 
es ; and they shaped their testimony accordingly. They knew that we had tes 
timony to take for McLeod at Chippewa, and hence the evidence for the prose- 
cution to break it down. While on our side, all is true as holy writ. If I do 
not much mistake, we will show, on the side of the prosecution, the blackest 
perjury ever brought out ona trial. 

Allow me to make a general remark before examining the testimony of wit- 
nesses one by one. 


There cannot be truth on both sides. One or the other must be false, for hu- 


| man ingenuity can't reconcile that both may be true. 


| same 


In travelling through Nova Scotia, after a residence in Canada, one misses 


much the white clean cottages of the French Canadians. The houses of the 
yeomanry here, are more substantial than neat, and the yards and offices only a 
little way advanced towards cleanliness and comfort. In the older and richer 
districts this is less the case, as _m iy naturally be expected. The farming is 
better than in Canada, and there is a very striking ditlerence between the ay 
pearance and physical attributes of the men, aud the Canadians of French ori 
gin. In passi through the pretty town of Truro on my first arrival, 
there was an election holding, and [ met numerous groups of farmers ¢ 








tothe Poll. Nothing con!d be more strongly contrasted with the diminutive 
figures, and swarthy, lean and wrinkled faces of the Canadians, than their ta 
and robust persons, cheerful aspect, and fair though freckled countenances. 


¥ al T r ’ 
From all I can see and leara I am of opinion that this is a happy and con 


|} a‘lain. 


To him who made us, alone belong the powers of ubiquity, and while taber- 


nacled in clay no man could be standing at Chippewa and be at Stamford at the 
taking the life of | 


time. McLeod was not at Stamford, if he was 
Durfee. But if he was at Stamford, as we maintain, then he could not be at 
Chippewa. You must find therefore, that one side or te other is utterly false, 
and a sheer fabrication to answer the present trial. 

Now Jet us see what motives had the witnesses for the defence to testify a 
they did. With the others it was manifest. Jt was to effect that darling ob 
ject of bringing about a war with Great Britain, in wh 
to gain and nothing tolose. I believe every one of them was engayed in that 
miscalled enterprise, to get up an expedition here 
many of them are me mbers of those 
1 What are they? 
fering cold, hunger and distress, to give success to the enterprise 


\ shing food, raiment, and munitions of w ar, to oper ile against o 
? 


t they had every thing 


to carry war into Canada; 
secret lodges, who have cer ain purposes to 
First a contribution of money,personal service,—suf- 
Second, fur 


r peaceable 


neighbours Does not this show their motives Then they keep their Associ 
ations under an unholy oath? Do witnesses or honourable acts require it! No 
| —vittue or honor does not require it 
| Those men who sweer here, dare not confess they are members of those As- 


Bociations, lest they should subject themselves to prosecution. “ Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon,” that these men came here to 
testify without any motives. No, it will never find credence in the minds of 
honourable men. Those men who give protection to 2 notorious felon, and are 
afraid to confess it, lest it might cause them to be prosecuted. 

These are the men who cume forward and think they can command belief 
from an intelligent jury. 

Ordinarily I would feel called on to give a minute examination of the evi- 
dence; but so much ¢ime has been taken up, I can now scarcely enter on the 
work of examining seriatim all the witnesses’ testimony. But as long as there 
may be the slightest danger, my duty is to proceed. But I promise you aa much 
brevity as possible. I will but glance at the testimony until it connects McLeod 
with the Caroline. 

As a sample of the evidence for the prosecution, take, for instance, that of 
the owner of the steamboat Caroline. Did he come here with an honest heart, 
and frankly give the whole truth, and nothing but the truth! It appeared on the 
part of thw prosecution, that he only worked his boat fora little gain and prose- 
cuted the enterprise for his own emolument. Is that true or false? You saw 
with what reluctance he admitted the fact on his cross examination. He saidhe 
went with the boat, two men and a negro boy, and that he went with merchan- 
dise. But other matters leaked out, and he has told the whole truth, or at least 
enough to destroy his testimony. And it appears that the hope of getting $5000 
from the Federal Government, has sapped his love for veracity and left him a 
perjured man. Because, a man swears to tell the whole truth, and when he 
said he was only interested in carrying passengers and freight, he intended to 
convey the idea that it was ordinary freight and passengers, known to commerce. 
Did he not know he carried armed men and munitions of war; for when! asked 
him were there 10 passengers, or 100 armed men or 100 stand of arms, he 
could not tell. It turned out that before he sent his steamboat, he visited Navy 
[sland, saw Van Ransselaer and McKenzie, and from what occurred at that in- 
terview he fitted out the boat. He was referred to an executive standing com- 
mittee of 13 to conclude the details. He said, in the early part of his examina- 
tion, that ke knew nothing about a bond of indemnity, but it turned out there 
was a bond signed by 5. Was it for the expenses of cutting out the boat, or 
for the expenses the breach of neutrality would involve him in. Take Weld as 
a specimen, and see if you can't find motives for the witnesses telling their pe- 
rils and sufferings with too much colouring. 

I now come to the evidence connecting Durfee with the murder. Every one 
of those witnesses knew full well all the logalities, whither these boats were 
bound, and the enterprise they went on. 

Philo Smith was called, and Platt Smith and Caswell were here, and every 
one of them were acting in concert. The two Smiths and Caswell were the 
witnesses who confirmed each other. Drown, the bar-tender of Smith, said he 
saw McLeod but once in the evening where the rails were burning, and that he 
saw the three boats come into the cut. And as there were some friends on 
board, he ran down to the mill,and came within eight or ten feet of where McLeod 
was. He then went to Davis's tavern and heard them debating whether they 
would go in and drink, but they declined doing so, and went home with the bar- 
tender to drink at Philo Smith’s. But he did not stop here, because the dark- 
ness of the night would weaken his testimony ; butthis same Drown swears he 
saw A. McLeod next morning. He aeard he was wounded and went out to see 
him. This witness had formerly said he knew nothing about it, but he now 
swears he saw him in the darkness of midnight, and that his vision was such, he 
asks you to say it was true, and that you should hang McLeod. He also swears 
he saw him again in the grey of the moming. If itis true you might hang 
him, and the prosecutors might have brought no other witness; but if Drown 
saw him coming out of the boat, and again, next morning, that does prove 
that he was there. But that Drown cannot command your belief. Whenever 
a witness commits a perjury, he never covers the whole ground. He leaves 
something whichccnnot be covered witha perjury. Another characteristic of 
perjury is, that perjurers will avail themselves of some truth to which they 
connect a mass of falsehood. I speak it with mortification, that we never wit- 
ness an important trial without encountering perjury. But it may be said if 
that was perjury, how easy to have filled up the niche with another perjury, and 
fill up the story and complete the scene. But that is one of the subterfuges of 
villany. Another circumstance a perjarer always avails himself of, is to speak 
one truth, in order that it may be inferred he speaks the whole truth. 

How is it with Drown, and the other perjured witnesses, to all of whom I ap- 
ply these remarks. They all understood the case, and could easily find a por- 
tion of it which they knew to be true. Jn this case there were boats that dis- 
embarked, and a portion of the party came to Davis's. Next day he said he 
went to seek McLeod, and he could as easily say he saw him across the square. 
I pronounce the whole a deliberate fabrication 

With respect to Corson, he begins by saying that on the 29th Dec. he saw 
McLeod at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. We have no positive evidence to show 
that this is not true. But he knew we had no evidence of any person being 
with McLeod to contradict him. Why did he bring in those names! He 
brought in Usher who was murdered at his own house, because it was alleged 
| (falsely) that he was one of the attacking party on the Caroline. Mozier and 
Drew were also said to be one of the party couversing with McLeod, and he 
wishes you to understand they spoke of something momentous, because the 
| store-keeper desired him to walk out. He would endeavour to show you that 

these men were there speaking of the matter, and that McLeod must therefore 
| be one of the murderers, and you have to find against the oath of Drew and 
others, that the object of the expedition was uot known until the boats were 
pushing off. You must also believe that military and naval officers of Great 
Britain were consulting in a public store, about an enterprise, the success of 
Again, he knew that our testimony 
was to take McLeod from Chippewa, and therefore he swore he saw him Me- 
Leod at Davis’s, at 9 o'clock that night, passing him through the door on a dark 
night, and that yet he knew him. It may be said he could have as easily sworn 
he saw McLeod in the bar-room, where there was light, and he could not be 
| mistaken, but by telling a seeming honest story, that he merely saw him pass- 

ing by him in the dark, he would gain more credence of the Jury. He also 
said that between daylight and sunrise he saw and heard McLeod boasting of 
what he did. But that was not enough. He determined to cover more ground, 
and he swore he heard him boasting of killing one or two Yankees. but he could 
| rot hear any other man in that crowd say a single word about it. Corson, when 
| before Justice Bell, swore he understoud that McLeod was arrested, and knew 
| he was getting out a habeas corpus, and he at that time said not one word about 
it, nor told any one he knew any thing about it until he went before the Grand 
Jury. At Lewiston, where they kept McLeod for two or three days, seeking 
for information against him, although he swears he had heard McLeod confess 
he was one of them, yet he never mentioned it to any one. Can sucha wit- 
ness be entitled to credence? ‘These facts were drawn out In cruss examina- 
| tion. ; 

After much pressing he said, on the stand, that it occurred to Lim that mo- 
ment for the first tine, that Mr. Caswell was there. I hope some of you ob- 
served him at that moment as I did, who watched him under the impression 
that he was perjuring himself. I asked was Casweil here! and he looked 
round the court as if to ascertain it, and then said Caswell was here. And 
yet he had talked over the whole matter with Caswell on the morniog of that 
very day, and inquired if Caswell remembered it, and said he would swear to it; 
and yet he pretended on the stand, that he then for the first time recollected 
that Caswell had also witnessed what he swore to. Fulsus in uno, fulsus in 
| omnibus, is an old adage and a true one; and means that when a man speaks 
falsely on one point, he can’t be believed in any other. I now dismiss Corson 
as the colleague of the two Smiths and Caswell, a3 being set down with the 
motto “United we stand, divided we fall.” Taking them altogether, they 
must fall; and can never stand as worthy of credit before an intelligent jury. 

Next comes Charles Puck. I believe he recommended himself to credit 
from the manner he told his story. I donot know whether you were struck 
with ove circumstance in his testimony. He always kept upa good offing. 
Always swore to a little more or less, that he might cover it with more testi- 
He was bar-tender at Davis’s, and said he saw Mcleod there that af- 
ternoon, but could not tell the hour. He saw a mancall for him, who told him 
to tell his brother that he was gone to Niagara. You have heard of McLeod's 
| statement that he went to bed in that house, and arose about three o'clock, &c. 
1 Davis said he sax him at 3 o'clock ; but this witness brings it later in order 

to show that he could not be at Stamford. He said, after dark ; and that he 
saw him about three quarters of an hour after, at the Cut. 
Mr. Press said he rode with himto Stamford before it was dark, and yet this 
man swears he saw him 3-4 of an hour after dark. 





which depended upon its being kept secret. 











mony. 





} 
| The man who said they were then much pressed with business, and who 
| never went out before at night, went out on this very evening, and saw McLeod 
and says he saw him getting into a beat. 


| Do you suppose he was ignorant of the fact that boats after leaving Ulip- 


pewa, were trucked up the shore, instead of being rowed. Several witnesses 
| pewa, trucl | g : 
of ours said that, and he said it because he knew it to be so from our wit 
nesses. 


. , - , otal t 
| He stayed there about a quarter of an hour, and then went away, and nex 


morning he saw McLeod out in the square, with many people around him, with 





asword at his side — 
| Js it likely he saw McLeod withasword! He read the publications which 
| have found a high place among our archives, that A. McLeod boasted of his 
| achievement, and that he had killed “*a damned Yankee.” Park had re ad this 
also, and he thought he might swear to it W he McLeod heard it, he said 
| ++ Can they think I am such a fool to boast of itat Niagara, when every one 
4 ies knew I was not concerned the destruction of the Caroline!” If he 
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had boasted of it here, the witness who heard him, would be brought here, if 
within the confines of the county. 

When McLeod sav this statement in the newspapers, he would have immediate- 
ly contradicted it, but I insisted that he should not do so while he was a prisoner 
on acharge of murder. . : 

Calvin Wilson next testifies. This is the man who spent his money assist- 
ing the refugees, &c. He swears that some one asked him how many were 
killed, and McLeod answered he did not know how many were killed on the Ca- 
roline, but that he knew that one damned Yankee was killed on the wharf. 
Our commissions prove one man was killed there, which was well known ; and 
hence this confession of McLeod that Durfee was killed, and left on the dock. 
Wilson said he went over to see Meredith, to know if he was to be appointed 
in place of Raincock ; that he saw Raincock at a tavern, and he introduced the 
conversation, and to his question McLeod answered. This was in January 1838, 
and the witness said he then saw Raincock, and yet we have proved that Rain- 
cock left the country in the fall before. Therefore the witness must be mis- 
taken or intend a falsehood. He named Raincock to give strength to his testi- 
mony, first, because it would add strength to his confession, and because he 
knew he was out of the country and could not contradict him; but he forgot 
what time he left the country, and bis want of memory involves himself in 
such a falsehood that no one can believe him. “Als 

I have yet to examine the testimony of several other witnesses, and if in this 
cause as in others it is said, that by the mouth of two or three shall all things be 
established, how much greater is the danger of my client, when such ahost of 
witnesses are marshalled against him! And I willfadd,that though I may seem 
harsh and severe in my strictures upon this evidence, I will * nothing extenuate 
nor set down aught in malice,” but truthfully, faithfully, and I hope fearlessly, 
present my views of the evidence connecting McLeod with the destruction of 
the Caroline, so that it will appear as by the light of the sun’s rays, a 
wicked combination of wicked men, to promote the most base and wicked pur- 
poses. et 

Wn. S. Caswell is one of that group whom I have spoken of as indivisible, 
and who deserve to be regarded as one of the same little knot who have talked 
together, compared notes, and made up their minds as to what story they would 
tell when examined on the stand. It is not less difficult to procure one perjured 
witness than it is to procure 5 or 50, or 500. They have only to make the order 
and it will be obeyed—to make the draft and it will be honoured. It is my con- 
viction that the frontier can furnish any given number of men who will come for- 
ward and swear either McLeod to the gallows, or the country lo a war, upon being 
called for. I thnk them men who, if consequence enough be attached, will in- 
volve the country ina war; but I can scarcely think that the two countries will go 
to war because the scum of the frontiers wish it. ‘The wishes of these men for 
a wer can never be attained if the men who lead and the men who follow are suf 
ficiently known by the government to which they belong. This Caswell, who is 
one of those in whom! must say I feel no confidence whatever, says he saw 
McLeod that night about 9 o’clock, more or less, and again the next morning 
about 7o0’clock. This it will be perceived covers the whole ground, as far as | 
have been able to trace it up, and it would not be strange if under these circum- 
stances McLeod had been one of the party. It is for you and for me as a matter 
of faith to believe what he has sworn to asthe solemn truth, and sworn to as 
within his own knowledge. (Mr. Spencer then read a portion of Caswell’s tes- 
timony.] I submit to you if you are not satisfied that Caswell had heard that 
McLeod had boasted of his prowess and exhibited his bloody sword and pistol 
It was published in all the newspapers, and is it not more than probable that he 
had read it carefully, and carefully treasured it up against the time when he 
should be called upon totestify. From any thing yon have heard, what do you 
think of his testimony, when he states he saw a pistol in McLeod’s hand on the 
28th? If he saw McLeod with that in his hand, he had no occasion to think 
about it. He rust have seen it, or he must not. As he failed in nerve, he dared 
not come up to the positive assertion that he saw McLeod with the pistol, and 
that he heard him boast. He is like every other knave, coward or villain, that 
stalks through our land, and no sentiment foreign to those characters ever per- 
vaded his bosom. 

We next come to Justus F. T. Stevens; but I saw the pai and distress felt 
by my adversaries when he was on the stand, and I snall pass him over. He had 
not got his lesson perfectly, and all efforts to get him in the right track | 
were unavailing. I suffered him to depart without a question, and he was 
not seen again in this trial, till Saturday night, when I saw him among a| 
cloud of witnesses coming up to get his certificate of attendance as a wit- | 
ness, which was to entitle him to the wages of his sin, the reward of his ini- | 
quity. 

What was Mr. DeField called for? to impeach the veracity of Captain Mor- 
rison. Hewasa British soldier in Canada, and from the service of his country | 
which he had sworn to adhere to, he deserted in the night time and came to Navy | 
Island, where he was kept in jail by Mackenzie until the island was evacuated, 
and I certainly have no occasion to find fault with his sagacity or his cruelty in 
keeping him as hedid. He had no dovbt that after having spied out the resour- 
ces of the island, he would desert back to the British, and he very properly kept 
him a prisoner till they left the island. I can scarcely speak with composure of 
such loafers who infest our country, as this Mr. DeFiel!d, whose appearance here 
is enough to warrant any thing that may be said of him. 

I have now done. Take them all, from Drown to DeField,melt them all in a 
crucible, and then see how much of honor, of honesty, or of manhood, can be 
found in the entire mass. I may have seemed harsh in my expressions towards 
these witnesses, but having not the least confidence in any of them, I may 
be pardoned for saying that I have little regret for them. But the prosecution 
is not to be held responsible for the character of the witnesses produced to sup- 
port it. 





} 





ONE DAY LATER FROM CANTON. 

The ship Lowell, Captain Redmond, which arrived on Saturday, brings in- 
telligence from Canton to the 2ist May, which is one day later than that brought 
by the unfortunate bark Florida. 

We learn from Captain R. that on quitting the Canton river he met the Bri- 
tish squadron from Calcutta, with reinforcements, standing in. This squadron, 
it will be recollected, is under the command of Admiral Sir James Gordon 
Bremmer, and has on board Col. Pottinger, the new British envoy 

On the day Capt. R. sailed he was informed that the British residents at 
Canton had received orders to quit the factory there. 

Canton appeared from the British factory to be nearly deserted. A Chinese 
soldier occasionally was seen without arms, apparently observing the motions 
of the foreigners. The large encampment of Chinese troops without the walls 
remained in the same state, and it was thought that should the British not drive 
them away, they would prove very troublesome to the people of Canton. 

Some difficulty had occurred in regard to securing one or more of the Ameri 
can vessels at Canton, but the particulars we have not been able to ascertain. 





“* Jemmy Wood,” and the Gloucester Musical Festival.—The last time but 
one that the grand festival in aid of the distressed widows and orphans of cler- 
gymen in the diocese of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, was held at 
Gloucester, the renowned Jemmy Wood stood in front of the Old Bank in 
Westgate-street, and observed to a friend of our’s, in reference to the multi- 
tudes pressing towards the Cathedral,‘ There the fools go; I keep my half- 
crowns in my pocket!” and, suiting the action to the word, pushed his hands 
to the very bottom of his capacious waistcoat-pockets, turned over the coins 
therein, and elicited that metallic jingle so grateful to his ears. The rich old 
banker is gathered to his fathers—the Old Bank, instead of wearing the busi- 
ness-like appearance it did in 1835, is closed—none of the immense wealth of 
its owner has, as yet, been distributed under his will—but in this short term of 
six years, more thousands of pounds have been spent in legal proceedings con- 
cerning it than would have provided a permanent fund, amply sufficient for the 
relief of all the distressed widows and orphans of clergymen in the three dio- 
ceses. The numbers thronging to the Cathedral were not fools—Jemmy’s po- 
licy of keeping the half-crowns in his pocket was not the perfection of wisdom. 
Far better would it have been for the fair city had Mr. Wood endowed it with 
a part of his riches in his life-time, instead of leaving it, as he did, to the un- 
certainty of a torn codicil and the tender mercies of the law.—Cheltenham 
Paper. 

Married—On the I4th inst , at St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, Conn., by the Right 
Rev. Charles P. Mclivaine, Bishop of Ohio, William M. Picks!ay, of Sheffield, England, 
to Miss Susan M. daughter of Thomas Darling, E j., of the former place. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 3-4 a 10 per cent. prem. 
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OCTOBER 16, 1841. 


CASE OF McLEOD. 

The trial of Mr. McLeod concluded on Wednesday with his acquittal, as was 
to be expected. 

Well knowing that the charge brought against this gentleman was the off- 
spring of a foul and infamous conspiracy, and being conscious that he did not 
form one of the party who destroyed the Caroline, we had no fears of his con- 
viction. We therefore did not deem it necessary to give the details of the trial 
or the examinations of the witnesses beyond our brief summary of last week. 





for the defence, because it is a masterly performance, and because it exposes and | fore it was known whether her authorities were to blame or not. Should not 
lays bare the concentrated villany and infamous machinations of the wretches | then these things teach us to be slow in believing all the alarming accounts we 


who have attempted to swear away the life of an innocent man. Mr. Spencer 
charges these scoundrels, with a fearlessness that does him honour, with wilfu/ 


| receive from the frontier, set on foot as they are known to be by such unprinei- 
| pled desperadoes? Should we not, now that we know them, withhold our 


and corrupt perjury—that is to say, he tells them, and told them in open court | sympathy from them and their cause? Is not the honour of the United States 
that they knew McLeod was innocent—that they knew he was not at Schlosser, as a civilized nation tarnished, and the character of her people for peace and 
—and that they knew they were swearing to falsehoods! And,for what purpose | morality, deteriorated by their supposed participation in the designs of such mis- 
did they resort to such acts?’ Why, to bring about a war between Great Britain | creants! The mass of the people we know indignant!y repudiate all such con- 
and the United States. McKenzie and his gang have no hope of making any | nexion, and we trust that in any future outrages against the peace and honour 
impression upon Canada except a state of hostilities can be engendered be- ‘of Great Britain, there will not be any sympathy for the actors, and that there 
tween the twocountries. But let us give a few of Mr. Spencer’s own wordsas | will be such an expression of public disapprobation, and such an enforcement 


we find them in a letter in the Albany Evening Journal. 


| of the President’s late Proclamation as to render the acts of these monsters 


He unravelled the contradictions and discrepancies of the witnesses on the | nugatory and of little account. 


part of the prosecution in a most masterly manner. 
pointedly on them the commission of ‘ the blackest perjury that ever disgraced 
a trial, since the sun shone upon Christendom.” He declared that he knew the 
testimony had all been got up for the occasion. 
were here conducting the prosecution, were but a corporal’s guard, compared 


He charged direct and | 


The four learned counsel, who | 





Mr. Alfred Hawkins, of Quebec, who lately arrived from England, has exhi- 
bited to us a copy of his “* Plan of the Naval aud Military Operations before 
Quebec, in 1759, and the Death of General Wolf,” which is just executed in a 


with the mighty host, who were the getters up and conductors of this proseca- | very superior style. The historical recollections of the great event which put 
tion. Witnesses were raked together from all creation and drilled in this city, England in possession of the entire northern portion of this continent is gratify- 
ia what he must denominate “* Committee Rooms,” as to what they were to | ing to every Briton, and a delineation of the military and naval operations im- 


swear. ‘This mighty host of prosecutors were interested in procuring at all 
hazards the conviction of McLeod. Not that they thirsted for his blood merely 
—that was but a secondary consideration—their darling object was to involve 
the two principal nations of the world in an unholy war, that they might again 
return in the vanguard of a victorious American army, to a country from which 
they are now excluded for their misdeeds and crimes. 


I will give you a single specimen of his remarks in regard to the Patriot | 


movements. He said he knew the men who had banded themselves together 
to get up evidence to convict McLeod and involve this country in a war with 
England, were sunk dee; enough in depravity to collect together any number 
of deliberate and wilful perjurers, who would swear to anything which would 
be required to make out their case.—*‘ J,”’ said Mr. Spencer, “ make no excep- 
tions when I make this charge.” Here Mackenzie, who sat directly in front of 
the counsel, commenced laughing. ‘* Yes, sir,’ said Spencer, fixing his eagle 
eye upon him, “I wish it to be clearly understood, that I make no exception 
whatever when I make this charge. Some of these men now hear me, and | 
desire them to hear me repeat, that I firmly believe every one of them is wick- 


ed enough to stop at nothing which will in any degree tend to bring about their | 


darling object.” Mackenzie nodded his compliments to Mr. Spencer, and imme- 
diately commenced writing down this withering remark of the counsel. The 
whole audience understood to whom allusion was made, and every eye was 
turned upon Mackenzie. 

Now for the gratification of the hellish desires of these miscreants, has all this 
tumult taken place. Mr. McLeod has been torn from his home, his friends, and 
country, and incarcerated in foreign jails for nearly a year without the sha- 
dow of guilt; the two governments have been brought into hostile attitude, and 
the countries to the verge of war, because a set of rebels and outlaws from Ca- 
nada can find sympathy and succour from certain persons living on the borders. 
But we trust that the result of this trial, and the disclosures that have taken 
place, will open the eyes of the American people,who will forthwith frown down 
similar attempts for the future. That other attempts to embroil the two coun- 
tries will be shortly made we know, for it can scarcely be doubted that exten- 
sive preparations are making for fresh invasions of Canada. Our infor- 
mation touching this point is of such a distinct and positive nature, that we 
can no longer doubt it. To prevent these outrages,in the present state of the po- 
pular feeling on the frontier, goaded on as it is by the ruffian refugees,is im possi- 
ble, without a competent military force. A few more companies of the Uni- 
ted States troops placed on the most exposed part of the frontier would be of 


| infinite benefit, and would give a powerful check to the projected inroads into 


Canada, that will take place as soon as the frost sets in. 

Much has been urged against McLeod because he was charged with having 
boasted of being present at the capture of the Caroline, and of exulting in 
shedding “* Yankee blood.” The miscreants who could bring the other charge 
could easily fabricate this, whichis of a piece with the rest. We pronounced it 
false not long since, and we have now Mr. Spencer's authority to the same pur- 
port, who says that McLeod was prevented from giving any contradiction to 
the brutal calumny by his directions, as he deemed silence on the part of the ac- 
cused necessary tv his defence. 

As respectr the destruction of the Caroline, that is a distinct question, and 
must be settled, as we have said on a former occasion, by the two cabinets of 
London aud Washington, on the principles of international law. 

We must now say afew words of Grogan, whom we stated last week had been 
set at large by the Canadian authorities on the demand of the United States. 
The latter part of this statement, it seems, is incorrect—no demand had reached 
Canada for his restoration ; but Sir Richard Jackson, the administrator of the 
government, on hearing that Grogan had been improperly seized, sent an order 
for his immediate release, which was of course obeyed. This alacrity in dis- 
avowing an illegal act is most praiseworthy, although like McLeod he might 
have been detained until proof of his illegal arrest was produced, &c. 

Now let us see who this Grogan is, and what the offences are he stands 
charged with. We copy the following fromthe Montreal papers. 

On the night of 29-30 of December 1838, a party of men crossed from 
Vermont into Canada, near the head of Missiskoui Bay, and perpetrated the 

frightful crimes described below. Grogan is said to have been a leader in the 
transaction, and it was on this charge that the warrants were issued against him 
The impetuosity of the volunteers led them to cross the lines and seize him on 
American ground. 

The family of Johnson consisted of himself, a wife, two sons and four daugh- 


ters. They had retired to sleep in full confidence from the presence of the vo- 
lunteers. But about one o'clock in the morning, (a Sabbath morning,) the 


sentry was surprised by the rapid approach of several sleighs filled with armed 
men, which the raging of the wind and the driving of the snow had prevented 
him from sooner hearing or seeing. He had just time to give the alarm to the 
family and his comrades, when the miscreants burst open the house, and with 
dreadful imprecations, drove the naked family from their beds into the frozen 
snow. They ran through snow drifts to the waist, upwards of half a mile to a 
log hut in the woods, the inhuman villains, out of mere cruelty, firing at them 
as they ran. The poor girls beseeched the ruthless scoundrels, with tears in 
their eyes and on their bended knees, to allow them time to dress, but they were 
sternly refused, and bayonets presented to their breasts. When they reached 
the hut their feet and hands were frost bitten, and in ashocking condition. The 
family being driven out, the party proceeded to set fire to the dwelling house, 
barn and outhouses, which with the cattle, grain, hay, &c. contained in them, 
were reduced to a heap of ashes. 

The fire having been fairly set agoing, they went to the house of Mr. Clark, 
His family consisted of himself, wife and six children, of whom the oldest was 
but twelve years, and the youngest a babe three days old. This family, having 
been alarmed by the dispersed picquet and the fire to the south, was fortunately 
dressed when the merciless villains came up and drove them forth. Clark him- 
self made his escape, else it was their intention to have murdered him. The 
dwelling house was saved, at the solicitation of the wife of the leader of the 
party, who felt that Mrs. Clark in her helpless condition, could not be exposed 
except with the certainty of speedy death. The barn, outhouses, grain, hay, 
and every thing else were burned to the ground. 

The next house was that of Mr. Manie. The same atrocities were com- 
mitted here: the family driven out; the barn, sheds, outhouses, grain, hay, 
&c., set on fire and totally consumed. The dwelling house was also set on 
fire, but the villains having by this time become alarmed, it did not make 
rapid progress, and was subsequently extinguished. 

The next family fared perhaps the worst of all. It consisted of the husband, 
by name John Gibson, his wife and five children, of whom the eldest was only 
fifteen years, and the youngest was an infant at the breast. These unfortunate 
persons were caught by the monsters asleepin bed. They were dragged from 
the house ina state of actual nakedness, and notwithstanding the heart rending 
prayers of the mother to be permitted to throw some clothing on her infant child, 
the merciless savages drove her to seek pity of the howling elements. The fa- 
mily was scattered; each taking his own way through the trackless depth of 
snow, and ran for half a mile before they found a shelter. The house, furniture, 
clothing, barn, hay, everything, perished in the flames, and when we saw the 
sufferers a few hours afterwards, the feet and hands of the father and mother 
were a shapeless mass of frozen flesh. Such isa detaii of atrocities perpetrated 
on that awful night by these fiends in human shape. 


For the unlawful capture of this man the whole population of the United States 





We to-day, however, present a part of the summing up of the leading counse‘ 
- 





have been agitated, and the fiercest denunciations against England uttered be- 


j 


mediately leading to the grand result, cannot fail to interest him deeply. These 
Mr. Hawkins has supplied with an accuracy and minuteness that is most praise- 
| worthy. The scenes of all the operations are distinctly laid down at the island 
| of Orleans and elsewhere ; the position of every ship is given, and the move. 
ments of all the regiments noted with the names of their respective command- 
| ers, the dates of the different conflicts, &c. In England Mr. Hawkins was 
| so fortunate as to secure the patronage of her Majesty the Queen, the Queen 
| Dowager, Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Hill, Lord Seaton, 
| Lord Vivian, Sir John Harvey, &c. &c. ; his subscriptions, indeed, amount to 
about one thousand pounds sterling. A copy of the plan may be seen at our 
office. The Indian Proofs are £2 2s.; Proofs, £1 lls. 6d., and ordinary 
The plate is 33 inches by 26. 





‘impressions, £1 1s. 





| Among the notable exploits of the celebrated forger, Munroe Edwards, at 
| present in custody here, the Boston Daily Advertiser gives account of a trick 
performed on Earl Spencer, in England, by means of a forged letter of intro- 
| duction to that nobleman, purported to be given by Hon. Daniel Webster; in 
| which Edwards is said to have gone to England for the philanthropic purpose of 
procuring the enlargement of 200 slaves presumed to have been illegally pur- 
chased by himself, in mistake, in Texas, but whom the Texan government 
= not allow to be liberated. This letter of introduction was forwarded un- 
der an inclosure to his lordship, and with it Edwards asked the loan of £250 to 
carry him home after his ineffectual altempt at his humane purpose, and Lord 
Spencer, being desirous of serving “a friend” of Mr. Webster, determin- 
ed to render the assistance required. His lordship sent the letter to 
Barings, where it was pronounced to be genuine, the money was lent 
upon a trumped-up security, and the adventurer decamped with his 
booty. Subsequent circumstances induced the confiding nobleman—“ the 
honest Lord Althorp’—to doubt the integrity of Col. Edwerds, and final- 
ly he discovered that he had been imposed upon by a forgery and swindled of 
hismoney. He therefore inclosed the forged letter to Mr. Webster, with an 
account of the transaction, not from any expectation of recovering the money, 
but to forewarn if possible, from similar tricks here, by the great “ artist’? who 
has thus distinguished himself. There is one trait which gratified us, as it pro- 
bably will also every American who reads Lord Spencer's letter: namely, the 
cordial earnestness with which he endeavoured to serve the “ friend” of the 
distinguished American citizen; and we consider it not a little indicative of 
the feelings which exist in the minds of every intelligent Englishman, in simi- 
lar cases. 

New York Mirror.—This esteemed Hebdomadal possesses peculiar attrac- 
tions at present. This day’s number contains the First Act of the new comedy 
of “Old Maids,” written by James Sheridan Knowles, of whichan exclusive 
| copy has been forwarded by the author to his friend the editor of the New York 
| Mirror. The remainder of the play will be given in future numbers, and we 
| need hardly commend attention thereto, as the celebrity of Knowles ia too ex- 
tensive to need enlargement at ourhands. It isno small compliment, however, 
| to the American editor to receive so decided a privilege, from one who must be 
conscious that his works are sought for with avidity in every place where they 
are purchased. 

New Works.—‘Pocahontes and other Poems,” fromthe press of Messrs. Dean 
and Trevett, 121 Fulton Street. This is a well printed and beautifully got up 
book. The poems are by W. W. Waldon, A.B, Trinity College Dublin ; 
but we have not yet had sufficient leisure to examine them. 

“The Book without a Name” is the title of a couple of volumes just publish - 
ed by Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. They are the joint produc - 
tion of Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, and consist of a number of Essays and 
| other papers from the pens of their celebrated authors. Some are original others 
| have already appeared in the leading British journals, but all are highly cle- 
| ver and interesting. We can without any hesitation recommend the work to our 
readers. 

No. 40 of Mr. Audubon’s Birds of America is before us, which finishes the 
| tribe of Finches. Plate 1 contains three specimens of the Crested Purple 
Finch, one male and two Remales in beautiful colouring. Plate 2 contains a 

male specimen of the Crimson-fronted Purple Finch. No. 3 is a specimen 


of the Grey-crowned Purple Finch. No. 4 two specimens of the common 
| Pine Finch. No. 5 represents the male and two females of the common cross- 
| bill. The execution of this number is very excellent and the plumage of the 
birds really beautiful. 


New York Penny Post Directory for 1841-2.—This is a compendious com- 
pilation, in which the course of direction is by streets instead of an alphabetical 
errangement. It will be completed in numbers, the first of which is before us. 

Cubbeer Burr, or The Tree of many Trunks.—We are bound to return our 
best thanks to the Editor of the Montreal Herald, for presenting us with a copy 
of this very clever pamphlet. The subjec-tmatter is a lucid summary ; first, 
of the immense extent, and numerous ramifications of the British Empire and 
its dependencies ; secondly, of the position and prospects of Canada ; thirdly, 
a comparison between the British Provinces and various other districts of this 
continent ; and lastly, a general deduction, moral, political. and social, tending 
to shew the advantages of loyalty to the mother country, and the all-but impos- 
sibility of separation through the means of insurrection and violence. The 
whole pamphlet, which occupies about 30 pages, is replete with masterly argu 
ment well-arranged, forcibly and elegantly put together, and it is well worthy 
the attention of readers of every denomination. 

“THE GIFT” for 1842.—Messrs. Carey & Hart of Philadelphia are pre- 
paring this beautiful work, and it will be shortly ready to issue. We have @ 
copy before us, and can pronounce it in external appearance one of the most 
finished specimens of the art that we have ever seen in this country, and will 
form a most pleasing Christmas and New Year’s present. Its literary contents 
we have not examined, but shall endeavour todo so, and make a few extracts 
for our next publication. 

Captain Cuddy, late of the 56th Regt., has arrived in town from Canada, and 
is about to make a tour in the United States prior to his return to England. 

The day of sailing of the Great Western steam ship, from this port, has beea 
altered from 20th Nov. to Tuesday the 23d November. 














{ 








UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
PLENDIDLY ENGRAVED PLAN of Naval and Military Operations before Quebec, 
S and Death of Wolfe.—Mr. Hawkins begs to inform the subscribers to the above 
work, that their copies have been forwarded by ship to Quebec, and that he will ar- 
rive from New York in afew days and attend to the delivering of the same. 
Glebe Hotel, New York, 16th October, Is4l. octl6tf 





1 OVERNESS,—A young Lady is desirous of obtaining a situation as Governess in 
some respectable family to instruct and take the entire charge of children ; the 
best ef references can be given. Address M.C. at this office octl6-3t* 


A ARS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received an elegant assortment of Hats, 

N Caps, Ribbons &c., of the latest Paris Fashions ; together with a great variety of 
a8 ad * 

novelties, all suitable for the season, sepls-4t 
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MESSRS. YOUNG AND DELCAMBRE’S APPARATUS 
FOR COMPOSING TYPE. 


This invention has caused among the printers (not a strike, though it may 
give them a blow, but) a * commotion ;” and as it is a matter les affecting 
all “ men of letters,” we deem it our duty to lay its claims before the public in 
an unprejudiced manner. We therefore sent our Mr. ’Sheeny (i. e. “ machine- 
man”) and a detachment of ‘‘ compositors” to inspect the “monster.” This 
new Assoc. f. t. A. S. gravely divided itself into sections, and located its meet- 

as follows: Class "Sheeny—(but we must stop shurt, and not bore our 
readers witheven an abstract of these prelims. We have also let off a cloud 
of waste steam from Mr. ’Sheeny’s report, lest it should: clash with the terms 
and opinions of the late voracious grate Scientific Meating. )* 

Mr. ’Sheeny's Paper.—In this apparatus (which gives further evidence of our 
strides outa ..) the types are arranged in inclined “‘ channels,” having keys 
at their ends, which when struck allow the letters to slide down a plane into an- 
other channel : thus ifkeys a, ”, d, be struck, the word and is arranged, and may 
be followed by others as quickly as the keys can be touched, till a line of words 
some three feet in length is ‘‘set up,” which is then divided and “ justified” by 
other hands into lines of any required length, while ancther long line is going 
on. Considerable ingenuity is displayed in the apparatus, and by it, doubtless 
words may be set together as fast as notes can be played on a piano—speed be- 
ing acquired by similar practice. A great number of small springs are em- 
ployed, which perhaps could not be warranted against the tricks of “ devils ;” 
and as the whole supply of type depends on a “sliding-scale,” should any 
thing become “ fixed,” Typo may find himself ‘fall at sea,” and the “‘ channel” 
blocked up. 

Messrs. Typo’s Paper.— Plenty often lacketh virtue.” That we may be 
supposed sternly honest in our opinions therefore, we confess that we visited’ the 
* infernal machine” with empty pockets, and stomachs to match. Nor, alack, 
hath our virtue been since jeopardised by a dinner. ‘‘ Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh ;” were it out of the fulness of the belly we were of 
necessity dumb. ‘‘ The way to an Englishman’s heart is through his stomach,” 
saith the maxim; and with us, Madam, you would run against nothing on your 
road. Think not we jest—oh no,.nor digest! ’Tis the hungry truth, that while 
Mr. Young is exhibiting his machine to supersede ‘‘ three-fourths” of our craft, 
nearly that proportion of us are unable to obtain a shilling’s worth of work a 
day! He says “ two men and a boy will thus dothe work of nine expert men!” 
Lo! our “ occupation’s gone ;” and, like poor Othello, Cash-I-owe our future 
torment! Doubtless it cost this Young many Night Thoughts to make his 
apparatus “set up” our type; but whe shall ‘‘set up” the hundreds of poor 
creatures it is to throw down! ‘ Lads” are to do most of the work with this 
as with all other modern machines—the man starving on the pittance of his 
child’s wages is the boy-ant and prosperous characteristic of our new economics 
—so evidently tending to morality as well as to humanity and comfort. To be 
suré, we are in the end to be all gentlemen, and make machinesdo * * * 
But, onsecond thoughts, these objections must be erroneous: the British Ass. 

‘properly employed one section in statistically proving how working-men and 
their families can live like fghting-cocks on a guinea a week, and save moncy ! ! 
It is to be hoped the manufacturers will profit by the hint, and reduce their luxu- 
rious wages. * * * 

As Mr. ’Sheeny has described the herrid invention, we shall merely refer to 
one or two poinis that have escapedhim. We have no doubt of the rapid set- 
ting up of the type, but, like the Times, we have our misgivings upon the doc- 
trine of ‘ justifieation,”—not ouly as to speed, but the practicability of its be- 
ing done by a second hand, at least without duplicate ‘“‘copy.”” What is set up 
will be upset pretty often—broken lines, accidents to the filled “ receiving- 
grooves,” words left out, ‘‘ doubles,” and many casualties common to both old 
and new process, will offer serious impediments. The mechanism, also, is not 
unlikely to get out of order.—’Tis four o'clock in the morning—a heavy debate 
on corn-laws—boy upsets his lines—justifier gets angry—printer swears—man 
at the keys growls, and punches away at a furious rate—click ! a spring, like 
the rest, is losing temper—click! ’tis gone !—'tis letter h—‘* Never mind ! you 
must go on without it!” and thus we have—‘onourable members may alloa 
out ‘ear! ear!’ but ow ave tey sewn te ig umanity tey”—and so on; for the 
composer is galloping over the keys “at the rate of 14,000 per hour!” Pat- 
ting in the missing letter is out of the question—'twill take almost as long as 
to compose the matter. John Kemble might talk of “filling your bones with 
rh ;” but to fill adebate with them near publishing-hour is quite another af- 
air. 

Seriously, then, Messrs. Young and Delcambre, we advise you to ponder the 
following proposal. Agree to give up your invention for ever, and destroy your 
models ; we will then raise a penny sub. to purchase your present machine, and 
immolate it before the assembled Victims of Pica on Kennington Common. Re 
tire you, then, to New Zealand with the £150, and there exercise your ingenuity 
pr a machine for tattooing the natives equally as extensively and more fa- 

ionably than the chiefs in ** one-fourth” of the time. Science, we know,will 
have its vent ; and in this way you will set an example tothe tribe of genuises to 
employ their talents in affording wnocent recreation to their delighted fellow- 
creatures, instead of racking their brains to discover new means of naturalising 
starvation among us. Our fingers will pick up types with more certainty than 
your keys and springs ; and we may stil! hope to dine occasionally. We are not, 
cannot be, extravagant. We are, surely, a: deserving of sympathy as the rus- 
tic labourer, who gains a better living, and breathes a wholesome atmosphere. 
We must live in close alleys, and work in heated garrets—weary work for body 
and mind. A compositor, nevertheless, is expected to have the eye of a hawk, 
and the head of a Cyclop-wdia—a smattering of all things. He must, more- 
over, look ‘‘ respectable’—ere forty mount ‘specs ;’’ while his brushed coat 
shews an intimacy with bristles, which its owner boasts not of with the pork ; 
his “ gossamer” has been smoothed daily these three years, while all else has 
been rough enough ; his boots, ‘‘ toe-pieced,” and running to italic about the 
heels, bespeak a regard for rising talent in his sombre patronage of “ penny 
blacking ;” his inexpres—[{ We cannot tolerate more of this; the political eco- 
nomy was all out at elbows, and we expect this will come to something worse, 
if not stopped.— Ld. L. G.] 





* See the Times—at great scientific feeding-bouts, the ‘‘ Times out of Joint.” 


—— 
THE DEATH OF JONATHAN. 

Skilled in the language of the eye, the Syrian soon perceived that Dion wish- 
ed to speak with him, and shaking off the crowd of flaterers, he beckoned him 
to approach. ‘‘ Weare alone here,” said Tryphon, as they entered the small 
closet ; ‘I see by thy look thou hast something important to speak of.” Dion 
Seer: his cousin, and bent his lips to his ear, as if he feared the walls 
should listen to his words. He said in a low hoarse whisper, “ The high priest 
must die to-night?” ‘So soon!” said Tryphon, with a start ; but quickly re- 
covering himself, added, ‘Be it so. I remember my promise, that his life 
should be thine whenever thou shouldst claim it, and J am ready to abide by it. 
Take this signet,” and be drew a ring from his finger, ‘this will be warrant 
sufficient. My guests are waiting for me—farewell.” ‘ Cold-blooded wretch !” 
muttered Dion ; ‘but he serves my purpose, and what matters it to me? It is 
sharp,” he continued, as he passed his finger over his aabre’s edge, “ and ‘twill 
soon be done.” Again he hastened through the silent streets; but now he 
heeded not the falling snow, fora furious rage was in his heart, and his brains 
reeled like one suffering from the effects of wine. Still a strange feeling of 
horror mingled with the exultation he felt at the approaching consummation of 
his hatred. The Athenian entered the palace, and snatching a pine torch from 
the hand of a slave, passed alone through the subterranean passages. To the 
soldiers who guarded him he showed the ring, and bade them depart, as the 
prisoner would need no further watching. The soldiers gazed significantly up- 
on his excited countenance and keen sabre, and passed on. He entered so si- 
lently that none of the captives heard him. Jonathan's forehead was leaning 
upon his hand, and he was gazing earnestly upon the faces of his suffering chil- 
dren. Berenice sat between them, holding a hand of each. She had stripped 
off her cloak and covered them with it, for the intensity of the cold had chilled 
their blood. The hard stones of the prison was their only couch—they whose 
limbs had always rested on the softest down. Neither of them uttered a com- 
plaint ; down the cheek of the youngest indeed, a few tear-drops had fallen, 
but even these were frozen in their passage. ‘‘ God help ye, my boys,” mur- 
mured the Asmonean ; ‘the bitterest drop in all my cup of misery is, to see ye 
suffer thus, without the power to aid you. “We are happy, dear father,” they 

said, speaking both together, aithough the tones belied the words; « happier in 
sharing a dungeon with thee, than a palace without thee.’ Jonathan shook his 
heed mournfully ; he could not answer. “It was thy voice,” they continued, 
“that first taught us to put our trust in Jehovah; and on him we will rely.” 
‘My sense will desert me!” he exclaimed; ‘oh, my God, this is dreadful in- 
deed!” Berenice arose, and bent over him. ‘For thy children’s sake,” she 
said, ‘if not for thine own, bear in silence. It will break their young hearts to 
see thee thus desponding. Itis to thee they look for an example of fortitude 

©, donot disappoint them!” ‘Berenice, thou hast been a mother; thou hast 
seen the child of thy love perish when it was but a blossom; and oh! how 
deeply didst thou mourn its loss. Had it grown beside thee, into a fair and 
healthful plant, untouchec by disease, blooming in beauty, and thou hadst then 
seen the axe lifted to cut it down without power to avert the blow, couldst thou 
have been patient?” How could she answer such a question? She returned 
to her seat in silence. Dion heard all this. He raised his hand to his brow, 
and wiped away the damp dew that rested on it. Now or never must he pay 
his debt of vengeance. He thought of Imla, and of Miriam; and it nerved 
his heart again. The lamp burnt dimly, leaving that part of the cell in which 


he stood, a shadow ; but, as soon as he forward, its rays fell upon the 
steel blade of the sabre. Mattathias, the eldest of the princes, discovered it, 
and uttered a loudery. That cry cost him his life ; for, enraged that he was 
discovered, with one blow the miscreant severed his head from his body, and 
flung it in the face of his father. Jonathan uttered no sound; he saw that his 
hour was come; but, clasping the bleeding head close to his heart, he kissed 
the still warm lips ; while his own quivered with a father’s deep love, and hor- 
ror took possession of his soul. The other boy stood gazing on the motion- 
less and disfigured corpse, with feelings that defy description; while Dion ap- 
proached the sorrowing parent, and shouting aloud, ‘this for Imla!” and “this 
for Miriam !” plunged the sabre in his bosom ; then drew it forth, reeking with 
gore, while he said in a low hissing voice, ‘I have paid thee blow for blow ; 
and Dion the Athenian owes thee nought.” ‘And this forthe wife of Ju- 
das, and the sister of Jonathan!” exclaimed Berenice, as she struck a dag- 
ger up to the hilt in his heart ; ‘and now their debt is paid likewise.” The 
Athenian staggered and fell, uttering a loud shriek, by the side of his victim, 
while his own blood mingled with the dark stream that oozed from the breast 
of the brave Asmonean. Yet even in death the spirit of revenge lit up his eye. 
Pointing to the ghastly head, and the dying Jonathan, he cried aloud: * Re- 
venge, revenge! scorn for scorn! blow for blow!—ha! ha!’’ The death-rat- 
tle was in his throat, and, in the midst of that fearful laughter, he expired !— 
Romance of Jewish History. 


Vavieties. 


Retort Courteous.—A Russian lady, being engaged to dinner with M. de 
Talleyrand, at that time Minister for Foreign Affairs, was detained a full hour 
by some unexpected accident. The famished guests grumbled, and looked at 
their watches. On the lady’s entrance, one of the company observed to his 
neighbour, in Greek, ‘‘ When a woman is neither young nor handsome, she 
ought to arrive betimes.”’ The lady, turning round sharply, accosted the satirist 
in the same language: ‘‘ Wher a woman,” said she, ‘has the misfortune to 
dine with savages, she always arrives to soon.” 


One Good of Ratlways.—The praise of railway travelling was rather original. 
ly advocated by a companion of ours whose admiration was chiefly excited by its 
putting an end to highway robberies. ‘ Sir,” said he, ‘it has extinguished one 
of the most extensive, dangerous, and worst species of crime. A footpad, sir, 
carnot puta pistol to the boiler, and stop the train by threatening to blow its 
brains out, so that the passengers may be plundered secure.”—Litcrary Ga- 
zelte. 

A Russian Estimate of Authorship —A popular Russian fable (by Kruiloff) 
represents an author and a thief inhell. They are in two separate kettles, and 
the Devil has lighted a huge fire under that belonging to the man of letters, 
while the light-fingered hero is only enjoying a gentle degree of warmth. The 
author reproaches Satan with his partiality, but the latter justifies himself thus : 
‘You are a much greater sinner than the thief ; his sins have died with him, but 
youre will survive for centuries.” 


Thetwo Painters.—Opie was one of the hangers at the Academy in 1799, 
@d his companion in that office endeavoured anxiously to awaken him to the 
merits of some pictures of a young artist. Opie continued to be blind. ** Why, 
now, Opie,” at last exclaimed his friend, ‘look at that hand! You never 
painted such a hand as that in your life.” ‘No,’ replied Opie ; ‘* but you have 
—many such.” 

The Welshman and the Paper.—He used to take ina fortnight-old “daily 
London paper,” which, in his remote corner of Wales, would arrive by two and 
three, and four at a time, according to the carrier’s visits. Once there was an 
account in the first paper he openedgthat a great battle in Spain had been fought, 
in which the Welsh regiments had signalized themselves, and the next paper 
was to contain lists of names, &c. Of course every mother, sister, and sweet- 
heart expected to find their own favourites among the heroes, and besought the 
old Wetshman to open the second paper instantly ; but he coolly locked it in a 
drawer unopened, saying, ‘‘ To-morrow you shall hear, but mine is a daily paper, 
so there cannot be two for the same day.” 

Mrs. Bray describes some of the foaming rivers of Switzerland as like no- 
thing but dirty soap suds, as if it had been washing-day with the mountains! 

Love one human being purely and warmly, and you will love all. The heart 
in this heaven, like the wandering sun, sees nothing, from the dewdrop to the 
ocean, but a mirror, which it warms and fills.—Jean Paul. 





GRADUATE of the University of Dublin would willingly and attentively devote 
a few hours of the day or evening to private tuition, in families where the elem en- 
tary, as well as more advancéd branches of Greek, Latin, English, History, &c., are re- 
quired to be taught. His collegiate testimonials prove his competency, and his moral 
qualifications can be ascertained by a reference to several of the most distinguished 
literary gentlemen of the city. A line addressed to T. H. at this office, will be prompt 
ly attended to. Oct19-3t 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
_ Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Acadia, Rieny, Commander Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, ) Oct. 5, Nov. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Mc*Killan, do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rieny, do " 16, 
Caledonia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Columbia, McKillan, do Feb. 4, March |, 
Acadia, Rieny. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 
rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 
UP tae of passaze, $159, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 
Oct6l-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


DUCATION.—The British residents in the United states who may desire for their 

sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836 ) 

This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, 8. C. L. of Universit College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge—Vice Principal ; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—-Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Freparatory school. 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners. and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the Svhoo!l effi- 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. 

All necessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 
Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-tim. 


1) Gan OF NEW YORK.—The Session of Lectures in the department of 
Medicine will commence on Monday the 26th of October, and be delivered by the 
following Professors : 

Surgery—Valentine Mott, M. D. 

Anatomy—Granville Sharp Pattison, M D. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—John Revere, M. D. 

Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica—Maityn Payne, M. D. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children—Glenning S. Bedford, M. D. 
Chemistry—John Wm. Draper, M. D. 

The Students of this Institution will have the advantage of attending, gratuitously, 
the Surgical Clinique of the University, and they, in common with the other students 
of the city, will, on the paymen: of the Hospital Fee of Siz Dollars, have the privilege 
of attending the practice of the New York Hospital. J W. DRAPER, 
New York Sept. 24, 1841-6t. Secretary of the Faculty. 


URRAY’S FLULD MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate superintendence o 
the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 
view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late 
King, &c. &c. :— 
‘* Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 











October 16, 


RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1884, 
F 200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Bur y and Hermitage. y 
12 Hhds, St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by 
aug 27-tf 


A. BININGER & Co. 
141 Broadway. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public, An 
inferior article gene | the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished + yee as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put “g. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 7! John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 


which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 





OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in‘ 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Praciiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. 





R.GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 


ANTED, an Englishman or Scotchman who is a good Ornamental GARDENER 

He must be well recommended for honesty and sobriety, and be fully competent 

to his duties. Apply to Mr. Thorburn, seedsman, John street, or at this office. The 

situation will be permanent, and wages good, and a house provided. A preference 
will be given toa married man. a28 3t 


aY SCIIOOL.—MISSES BBOWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School 
for young Ladies, on Monday the 30th August. Eminent masters will assist as 
formerly. 
New York, 20th August, 1841. a28-4t 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD iespectfully in‘orms his friends and the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promotethe comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the®attery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten umes and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. augl4-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
| GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 

















From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 231 November. Saturday, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $130. Stewards fee,$5, The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letterto 
An 2tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
TS Ships ofthis Line willhereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 
lst May Sept.and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels wilibe forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


From Bristdl 





From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 
16th May, Sept., and Jan. 


_ 





Ships. ) Masters. Days of | from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
Orn. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. ft/April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “« 16, “* 16, * ItiMay 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, et *“._- @™ , « >» = © 
Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 6] “ 24,“ 24, “ 2@ 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “eo “« 16, “ lijfune 1,O0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, “« mw, <“%..° oi © a * “« 8 








’ ’ 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. &] “ “xn *f * @& 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderholdi}| ‘“* 16, ‘“ 16, “ Itifuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoit, ‘  M, “ ay ot a SS *- = eS Fe 
Duch d’Orieans, A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ 4, * O 6 OM 
Sully, WCThompsor| “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* It{Aug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa W. W. Pell, - 2 in ae 8 - -— = © 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience, 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, ofevery month throughout the year, viz:—- 





Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from * 

fork. London. 
St. James, W.HSebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, |S. B. Grifling, | ‘ort *ki * Bi 27, “ 27, = = 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20March7,July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, nm es = 2 a 


J. M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 
“ 0, “ 


, ’ 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, 10! “ 97, « 97, “ QF 


, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20/April 7, Aug. 7; Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1] ‘* 17, “ 7 ~ 
Samson, )Smith, “10 © 1, “ 610) * . 27, “ Q7 
Hendrick Hudson,/E E.Morgan, | “ 20, “* 20, ‘ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, {H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] * 17, i 17, 8 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “* © ©. BoB * Bee ey, * 7, 27 
Westminster, G. Moore, “« 90, 20,  Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 

















been trying for some months, as an aperient Ant-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in 
the bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient 
quality, and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
Carbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, when long continued and taken in con 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for 
preparing this medicine, wiil take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two authorised agents here.” 

The following official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Dr. Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 
Murray :— 

” The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and 
aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or Sea Sickness. 

** An ounce or two of the Solution speedily removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations, 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Females and Children. 

“Inthe Army and Navy, it has been found to compose the Stomach in a few minutes, 
after any excess or hard drinking. 

“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking with it, or directly after it, a tea-spoonful of the Acidulated 
Syrup. In this manner a very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any 
time during Fever or Thirst. 

** The antiseptic qualities of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 


nic Acid, has been found very valuable in Putrid and other Fevers. As a lotion for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia clears the teeth from tartar. 

* For preventing the evolution or deposition of Urie Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef 
ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was long since authenticated by Drs. M‘Donnell and 


Richardson. 





“The Solution has almost invariably succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head 
aches and Gastric Coughs, to which delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crudi- 
ties of the Stomach and Bowels.” 


CAUTION—To insure the integrity and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious liquids sold and so often substituted to the serious disappoint- 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the patient, each bottle of ‘* Murray's 


Fluid Magnesia” will bear on the label the name “‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant,” (in green ink.) 

To be obtained from all respectable druggists in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the United States. The trade supplied by the Proprie- 
tor’s Agent. H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street, up stairs. 

May 22, r0teow 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, Viz :— ny 

Ships. Captains Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 











Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, 








July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7jAug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, |Higgins, en - eh = 13/Sept I, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, Wo. nueees ©, SR, Ce ws 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, % 95, “* 2% i 13, “ 13, es 13 
Cambridge, \I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 s 19, “19, . 19 
Independence, |Wortman, =~ i = i. 7| s * 6, 25 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, '_ = ? a 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford J. Rathbone, sm © 9, | 7 - 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “25, “ 25, ‘ 95 “ 33, “ 433, “ 38 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,|Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 19, 19, ns 19 
Roscoe, |H. Huttleson,| ** te ale P= 7) 25,“ 25, 25 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, | “ 13, 13, a 13\Nov_ 1, March 1, July : 
Columbus, Cropper, ; “ 19, ‘ 19, 19 oe 6%, : as 
Sheridan, \Depeyster, hh § Oe * et we * = 13 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June lj “ 19, “ 19, 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ee ee ae ae a 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13\Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B.L. Waite, | «1, * 1 * 19 * 9, % = 


’ 
Garrick, re cae I le de | ee 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 . i. ia jy 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding . 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, paz 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, - 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Eng!an 


S. Whitne. and Cambridge. GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N 
mcioren hen BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 


ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 





T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
ts for ships Shakspeare, independence, Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
ts 4 GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpooh 
ips Roscius. Siddons, Sheriden, and Garriek 
eo EB) K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 


constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles. 
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